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Cditorial 


WHAT IS THE HISTORICAL STUDY OF THE BIBLE? 


An intelligent reader of the Biblical World moves the previous 
question. Having read some of the recent editorials in this journal 
concerning the effects of the historical study of the Bible, he expresses 
a wish that we should state clearly what the phrase itself signifies. 
Though we had supposed that any such statement was unnecessary 
for our readers, we willingly comply with this request. 

The fundamental principle of the historical method is that the 
thought of the writer of Scripture is the meaning of Scripture. The 
allegorical interpreter, finding a double meaning, or, as Origen did, 
a threefold sense, in Scripture, regards as the chief sense that spiritual 
meaning which is wholly distinct from the thought of the writer as 
established by the historical evidence. The mystical interpreter, 
scorning the use of such mundane instruments as lexicon and gram- 
mar, closes his eyes that the Spirit may tell him, not what the lan- 
guage of the Scripture meant to the prophet that uttered it, but what 
it means to him, the mystic. The dogmatic interpreter, assured 
already by creed or tradition of what is true in the realm of religion, 
interprets according to the analogy of his faith—that is, in effect in 
harmony with his system of doctrine—rather than in accordance 
with the evidence that would enable him to discover the original 
writer’s thought. All these—and there is abundant evidence of it; 
it is reflected even in the tenses of the verbs which they use—seek the 
meaning of Scripture as something largely or wholly independent of 
the thought that was in the mind of the writer when he wrote. Over 
against all these, the historical method seeks the meaning of Scripture 
in the thought of the writer. It does not question that a prophet 
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may under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit utter things far in advance 
of the common thought of his day, or announce principles of far 
wider application than he himself dreams of. It does not doubt that 
events have a significance beyond anything perceived by the narrator 
of them. It does not deny that a man of God may have foresight of 
the future. It does not deny but rather affirms, that the interpreter 
must have spiritual sympathy with the writers whom he is interpret- 
ing, if he would really apprehend and appreciate their thought, and 
hence that the interpreter of Scripture must himself be a man of 
religious experience and of spiritual guidance. But, recognizing all 
these things, it seeks for the meaning of Scripture, not as something 
separate from, but as found in, the thought of the Scripture-writer. 

This simple—it would seem self-evident—principle carries with 
it important consequences. In the first place, the problem of the 
biblical student becomes at bottom a historical problem. What a 
man of the past thought when he wrote the book that has come 
down to us is a question of history. Since he expressed his thought 
in the language of his time, and of necessity substantially in accor- 
dance with the usages of his time, it is required of the interpreter 
that he shall learn what were the usages of language in that day and 
land in which the author wrote. Hence arises the necessity for 
lexicons and grammars written with the fullest and most accurate 
knowledge obtainable. 

But lexicon and grammar, even when reasonably perfect, are after 
all inadequate tools of interpretation. To understand a book, one 
must read it in the atmosphere in which it was produced; must know 


the situation that gave it birth, the ends it was intended to accom- 
plish, the counter-influences it was designed to oppose. This 
demands nothing less, if it be possible, than the reproduction of the 
civilization—the political, moral, social, religious life—from which 
the book sprang and in which it played its part. The messianic 
conceptions of New Testament writers require for their full under- 
standing a knowledge of current Jewish messianism. The Chris- 
tology of the Fourth Gospel can be understood and appreciated only 
when we know both Jewish and Greek philosophical thought and the 
effect of their contact one with another. 

Not only so, but, since the real state of mind represented by a 
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statement depends in no small measure on the writer’s relation to 
the facts which he narrates or the opinions which he expresses, it is 
demanded of the interpreter that he determine, as far as possible, 
not only the general habitat and atmosphere of the writer, but speci- 
fically his place in that situation and his relation to the elements of 
it. A statement may, for example, represent three different states 
of mind according as it is the assertion of an eyewitness based on 
immediate knowledge, or the transmitted report of one who derived 
it from others whom he believed to be trustworthy, or the repetition 
of a tradition which the writer used as the medium for the expression 
of ethical ideas without at all intending to affirm it as historically 
true. Still more clearly, a doctrinal affirmation varies greatly in 
significance according as it represents the common view of the 
writer’s age, accepted by him without question, but it may be also 
without special thought or investigation; or a firm and passionate 
conviction wrought out in the white heat of personal experience and 
struggle. And this fact demands of the interpreter that he shall 
know the currents of thought under the influence of which, or in 
opposition to which, the writer whom he is studying wrought out 
and expressed his own convictions, that he may assign to his various 
opinions that valuation which the writer himself gave them. For 
the writer’s valuation of his thought is as real an element of his state 
of mind as the bare statement of the opinion itself. 

But when the effort is made thus to put each writer in that stream 
of intellectual life of which he was in turn product and producer, it 
soon becomes evident that what is really demanded is a history of 


the intellectual life of that nation, or those nations, in which the 
books of the Bible found their origin, so far at least as it relates 
itself in any way to that phase of their life which found expression 
in these books. But to accomplish this requires the setting of the 
biblical books in their order; determining the time and place of their 
origin; analyzing them, if needful, into their elements of diverse 
authorship and point of view; finding for each, as nearly as possible, 
the situation from which, and the atmosphere in which, it arose; 
the sources, if such there were, on which it was based; the influences 
from within or from without the Hebrew nation that tended to make 
the literature what it was, and in the light of which the author’s 
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diverse valuation of its different elements may be ascertained. For 
all these are needful to the interpreter when he becomes historian; 
and to all these the student of the Bible is inevitably led step by 
step, when once he accepts the fundamental principle that the mean- 
ing of the Scripture is the thought of the Scripture-writers, and that 
it is his task as a Bible student to recover that thought with all possible 
fulness and accuracy. 

So much the historical method involves in principle. And it 
cannot be too strongly emphasized that the legitimacy and necessity. 
of the method itself are to be distinguished from the character of 
the results which any student applying the method believes he has 
reached. There is now, and there is likely to continue, difference of 
opinion on many matters of detail among scholars, all admitting the 
principle we have stated. Yet it is possible to indicate certain broad 
results of the method which would be accepted by most or all of those 
who have applied the method most consistently; and the statement 
of these may help to give to our reader the answer he desires. 

Let it be observed, then, that the attempt to determine with 
accuracy the whole of that state of mind of the several biblical 
writers of which their writings are an expression and disclosure has 
led to the recognition of the fact that these writers are not in perfect 
agreement one with another, and are sometimes in disagreement 
with the facts. It follows, of course, that the teachings of the bib- 
lical writers cannot all be taken as addressed directly to us with 
divine authority. The value of each writer’s message for his own 
time, divine guidance in the shaping and utterance of it, value for us 
when it is read as a message to its own time, the permanent authority 
of much of it just as it stands, and the permanent value of all of it 
for the history of biblical revelation—all these are compatible with 
that contradiction of their views with one another, or with facts, which 
historical study discovers. But such contradiction is incompatible 
with the authority of every part of Scripture conceived of as now 
spoken to us. Let two single illustrations suffice. The Old Testa- 
ment statutes ‘concerning the sabbath are irreconcilable with the 
teaching of Jesus, and still more so with that of Paul. Both cannot 
be addressed to our.consciences with divine authority. The expecta- 
tions and predictions of the early church and of Paul respecting the 
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return of Jesus were not fulfilled. A prediction which, as originally 
uttered, facts have discredited cannot be transferred to succeeding 
generations, demanding fresh credence from each as if addressed to it. 

Now this fact, which we have so inadequately illustrated, but 
which is of far-reaching significance, carries with it the abandonment 
of the conception of the authority of the Bible as once commonly 
held by Protestants. As in the Protestant Reformation the authority 
of the hierarchical church was displaced by that of an inspired Bible, 
so now a new reformation is being wrought by the recognition of the 
simple principle that the thought of the Scripture-writer is the meaning 
of the Scripture. The doctrine that every utterance of Scripture is 
addressed to and authoritative for each successive generation must 
give place to a conception, on the one side, consistent with the facts 
disclosed by the study of the Scripture itself, and, on the other, sus- 
tained by experience. The duty of so formulating the doctrine of 
Scripture and of the basis and criterion of authority in religion is 
one which confronts the theological and biblical scholar today, and 
imperatively demands his earnest attention. 

Only, lest it be supposed that religious life must wait on the 
theologian’s accomplishment of his task, let it not be forgotten, as 
we have said above, that the Scriptures abound in utterances of truth, 
valid for all time, expressed in language as intelligible today as 
when they were first uttered, requiring no elaborate process of his: 
torical investigation to make clear their meaning, and no authentica- 
tion save the appeal which they make to the consciences of men. 
For the largest and surest results in the sphere of religious life and 
thought there is needed the most thorough historical study. The 
results of such study will in time inure to the advantage of learned 
and simple-minded alike. But while the scholars toil at their 
necessary tasks, all, young and old, trained and untrained, may, if 
they will bring but an open mind and a ready will to the task, find 
in the pages of the book that which will stimulate and elevate their 
moral and religious lives, and become to them a veritable word of 
salvation. 
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JERUSALEM IN BIBLE TIMES 


PROFESSOR LEWIS BAYLES PATON, PH.D., D.D. 
Hartford Theological Seminary 


Ill. THE SPRINGS AND POOLS OF ANCIENT JERUSALEM 


Closely connected with the question of the valleys of Jerusalem 
is the question of the springs and pools. “There are only two real 


THE VIRGIN’S FOUNTAIN 


springs in the neighborhood of the city. The first of these is ‘Ain 
Um ed-Derej, “Spring of the Mother of Steps,” as it is called by the 
Moslems; or ‘Ain Sitti Maryam, “Spring of the Lady Mary,” as it 
is called by the Christians. This lies on the west side of the Wady 
Sitti Maryam, a short distance from the southeast corner of the 
modern city wall. At present the ground is so filled up with rubbish 
that the spring itself can be reached only by descending a flight of 
168 
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steps. The rock-cut tunnel which leads from it to Siloam draws off 
the surplus water, so that now it never overflows. In ancient times, 
however, before the tunnel was constructed, it must have overflowed 
into the adjacent valley. Owing to some siphon-like formation of the 
caverns through which the water comes, this spring is intermittent, 
and this characteristic causes it to be regarded with superstitious 
reverence. 


Photograph by L. B. Paton 


JOB’S WELL 


The second spring is Bir-Eiyb, or “Job’s Well.” This lies in 
the Wady en-Nar, a short distance below the junction of the WAady 
Sitti Maryam and the WA4dy er-Rababi. A deep accumulation of. 
rubbish has buried it far beneath the present level of the ground, so 
that it seems more like a well than a fountain. But in the rainy 
season it still overflows, and in ancient times it probably ran at all 
seasons of the year. 

Job’s Well and the Virgin’s Fountain are the only places near 
modern Jerusalem to which the name “spring” can properly be 
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applied. All other sources of water are reservoirs or cisterns. There 
is no reason to suppose that the conditions were different in ancient 
times; so that whatever springs are mentioned in the Old Testament 
will have to be identified with one or other of these two. 

‘Ain Silw4n lies at the junction of the middle valley, El-Wad, with 
WaAdy Sitti Maryam. In spite of its name, it is not a true spring, 
since it is fed by the tunnel from the Virgin’s Fountain. In the 


Photograph by L. B. Paton 
‘AIN SILWAN 


Jerusalem Volume of the Palestine Exploration Fund (p. 345) it is 
thus described: 


The present pool consists of modern masonry, measuring 55 feet north and 
south, by 18 feet east and west, and having its bottom at a level 2,086 feet above 
the Mediterranean. The average depth is 20 feet, and on the north an archway 
5 feet wide appears, leading to a small vault 12 feet long, in which is a descent 
from the level of the top of the pool to the level of the channel supplying it. This 
vault is modern, and the old mouth of the rock-cut channel has been stopped 
up on the east side of the present pool, the water now being admitted farther 
west under the vault. The recent explorations of Dr. Guthe prove that the pool 
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was originally much larger and cut in rock. On the east it probably extended 
to the present rocky scarp, in which a channel is now cut connecting with the 
lower pool, formed by a strong masonry dam at the mouth of the Tyropveon 
where it opens into the Kidron valley. The date of the masonry of this dam, 
which is about a hundred yards southeast of the pool, is unknown; but it is 
extremely massive, and probably of great antiquity. 


The lower pool is now known as Birket el-Hamra, “the Red Pool.” 


Photograph by L..B. Paton 


BIRKET EL-HAMRA 


It has lately been fenced with a high wall for use as a garden, and 
the water of the upper pool no longer flows into it. 

Two large pools are formed by dams built across the WAdy er- 
Rababi, or Hinnom Valley. The lower one, which lies opposite 
the southwest corner of the modern city wall, is 550 feet long by 220 
feet broad. It is hewn out of the solid rock that forms the bottom 
of the valley, and the dam at the southern end is so massive that it is 
traversed by the carriage road that goes from Jerusalem to the railway 
station and to Bethlehem. It is now known as Birket es-Sultan, or 
“the Sultan’s Pool.’ The other pool, Birket Mamilla, lies at the 
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head of the WAdy er-Rababi in the midst of a Moslem cemetery. It 
is 290 feet long by 190 feet broad. It is partly hewn out of the rock 
and partly inclosed with walls of masonry. From it a conduit leads 
through the depression south of the Jaffa Gate to the so-called Patri- 
arch’s Pool in the heart of the city. There is no trace of springs in the 
vicinity of either of these pools, and they are supplied only by the 
rain-water which is gathered into them from the slopes of the valleys. 


Photograph by L. B. Paton 


BIRKET ES-SULTAN 


Traditionally they are identified with Upper and Lower Gihon of the 
Old Testament. 

Birket Hammam el-Batraq, or “the Pool of the Patriarch’s Bath,” 
lies a short distance east of the Jaffa Gate in the corner formed by the 
junction of David Street and Christian Street. It is 240 feet long 
by 140 feet broad. In winter it is filled with rain-water gathered in 
the Birket Mamilla and brought down thence through the conduit, 
but in summer only a little foul-smelling and dirty water remains 
that is a choice breeding-ground for the malarial mosquito. The 
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traditional Christian name for this reservoir is “the Pool of 
Hezekiah.” 

A sixth main pool lies north of the Haram iaclosure and is known 
as Birket Isra‘in, or “the Pool of Israel.” It lies in the bed of the 
west arm of the Kidron valley that.traverses the northeast quarter of 
the city, at a depth of 68 feet below the level of the top of the Haram 
platform. It measures 360 feet by 130. Its traditional Christian 
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BIRKET MAMILLA 


name is “the Pool of Bethesda.” The other pools of Jerusalem are 
scarcely more than cisterns and do not need to be enumerated here. 

It remains now to determine with which of these springs and pools 
the springs and pools of ancient Jerusalem are to be identified. 

1. En-Rogel.—Two springs near Jerusalem are mentioned in the 
Old Testament, En-Rogel and the Gihon.' These cannot have been 
different names for the same place, because in I Kings, chap. 1, the 
coronation of Adonijah takes place at En-Rogel, while that of Solo- 
mon is going on at Gihon. The name En-Rogel has been inter- 
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preted as meaning “the Well of the Spy” or the “Fuller’s Well;”’ 
but these explanations are uncertain and, therefore, throw. no light 
upon its location. According to Josh. 15:7; 18:16, the border-line 
between Judah and Benjamin went down the Valley of Hinnom 
as far as En-Rogel, whence it passed across the mountain eastward 
to En-Shemesh—that is, the “ Apostles’ Fountain” upon the road 
to Jericho. If the Hinnom be identified with the WAdy er-Rababi, 


THE PATRIARCH’S POOL 


as we have seen to be most likely, then En-Rogel must be identi- 
fied with Bir-Eiydb which lies at the mouth of this valley. It can be 
identified with the Virgin’s Fountain only upon the hypothesis that 
the Hinnom is the WAdy Sitti Maryam—a view that it is impossible 
to defend. Even if the theory be adopted that the Hinnom is the 
modern El-WAd, En-Rogel will still have to be Bir-Eiydb, since this 
lies near the mouth of this valley. 

According to II Sam. 17:17, “Jonathan and Ahimaaz stayed by 
En-Rogel; and a maid-servant used to go and tell them; and they 
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went and told King David: for they might not be seen to come into 
the city.” These statements are much more consistent with the 
location of En-Rogel at Job’s Well than at the Virgin’s Fountain. 
Job’s Well is near enough to Jerusalem to be reached easily on foot, 
and yet it is out of sight of the city around a turn in the valley. The 
Virgin’s Fountain, which lies immediately outside of the city, and is 
a resort of the citizens who come to draw water, is too public a place 
for the spies to have chosen as a rendezvous. Bir-Eiyfib, accord- 
ingly, meets all the conditions in the case, while the Virgin’s Fountain 
does not meet them. 

The same is true of the statement of I Kings 1:9, that “ Adonijah 
slew sheep and oxen and fatlings by the stone of Zoheleth, which is 
beside En-Rogel; and he called all his brethren the king’s sons, 
and all the men of Judah the king’s servants.” Adonijah wished to 
select a place near enough to Jerusalem for him to gather his forces 
easily and to seize the city quickly after he had been proclaimed 
king. At the same time, he was anxious to be sufficiently far away to 
have his movements unobserved until the coup d’état was effected. 
Bir-Eiyb meets all the conditions; it is accessible to Jerusalem, 
and yet is out of sight of the city. Springs from time immemorial were 
holy places in the estimation of the ancient Hebrews, and conse- 
quently this was an appropriate spot for the killing of sacrifices 
and the inauguration of a king. The only objection that can be 
made to this identification is the mention of the “stone Zoheleth 
which is beside En-Rogel.” In the modern village of Silw4n, which 
lies east of the Virgin’s Fountain, Clermont-Ganneau discovered 
that a steep rock up which the women carry their water-skins is known 
by the name of Zahwéleh, which is etymologically a possible equiva- 
lent of the Hebrew Zoheleth. On this he based the theory that 
En-Rogel is the adjacent Virgin’s Fountain. This view has been 
followed by Warren and Conder, but the evidence is insufficient to 
prove the theory. The name Zahwéleh is used by Palestinian vil- 
lagers for any slide or steep declivity, so that there is nothing to connect 
it with the particular stone Zoheleth mentioned in I Kings 1:9. 
Moreover, the stone Zoheleth was evidently an altar on which Adonijah 
sacrificed sheep and oxen, while the Zahwéleh is a sort of staircase 
ascending the cliff. “Even if the identity of the name Zahwéleh with 
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Zoheleth can be established, there are so many instances of the shift- 
iag of names from one locality to another that no certain conclusions 
can be based upon this identification. There is no reason, therefore, 


Photograph by L. B. Paton 
THE ZAHWELAH IN THE VILLAGE OF SILWAN 


why one should depart from the conclusion demanded by the passages 
just cited, that En-Rogel is identical with Bir-Eiydb. 

2. The Gihon.—If En-Rogel is Bir-Eiydb, then Gihon must be 
the other of the two modern springs of Jerusalem—namely, the 
Virgin’s Fountain. This identification is confirmed by all the Old 
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Testament references. The name Gihon means “gusher.” This 
is applicable only to an intermittent spring, such as the Virgin’s 
Fountain. Nowhere in the Old Testament is Gihon specifically 
called a “spring,” but its name is sufficient evidence of its character, 
and Josephus (Ant., vii, 14:5) calls it a “fountain.” It is first men- 
tioned in I Kings 1:33 at the time of Adonijah’s attempted revolution, 
when David commanded his servants to bring Solomon down to 
Gihon and there anoint him king. Near by were Adonijah and his 
company at En-Rogel, who heard the shouts of the people with Solo- 
mon and scattered in confusion. David had no reason for fearing 
to send his son to be crowned at the nearest spring, so that, if Adonijah 
selected the more remote En-Rogel, he would naturally select the 
Virgin’s Fountain. This was convenient to the city and was doubt- 
less just as holy as En-Rogel. ‘The turn in the valley prevented the 
conspirators with Adonijah from seeing any thing that went on at the 
Virgin’s Fountain, but when the new king was greeted with shouts, 
the distance was so short that they heard the noise. All the conditions 
of the story are met, accordingly, by the assumption that En-Rogel, 
where Adonijah was, was Bir-Eiyfb, and Gihoa, where Solomon was, 
was the Virgin’s Fountain. The theories of Robinson, Lewin, and 
Warren which identify Gihon with the tank of stagnant water known 
as Birket es-Sultan or with Birket Mamilla, the other reservoir on 
the west side of the city, fail to recognize that Gihon was a spring, 
and that these reservoirs are too far away from En-Rogel for Adonijah 
to have heard anything that went on at them. These pools are prob- 
ably both of late origin; but even if they were ancient, there was 
nothing about them to make them holy places to which a king would 
be taken for coronation. 

In II Chron. 32:30 we are told that “Hezekiah also stopped the 
upper outflow of the waters of Gihon and brought them straight 
down to the west side of the City of David.” This passage implies 
that the Gihon was a fountain, and hence forbids its identification with 
any reservoir. It states that Hezekiah stopped the overflow of this 
spring outside of the city and brought the water to the west side of 
the City of David. It is impossible to refer this to anything else than 
a blocking-up of an old watercourse still visible on the surface of the 
ground outside of the city wall, and the construction of the tunnel 
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through the rock which now conducts the water of the Virgin’s Foun- 
-tain to the Pool of Silwan. This tunnel is also referred to in II Kings 
18:17; 20:20; Isa. 22:9, 11; II Chron. 32:4. 

In II Chron. 33:14 we are told that “‘Manasseh built an outer 
wall to the City of David, on the west side of Gihon in the brook.’’ 
The nahal, or “brook,” as we have seen, is the name constantly 
applied to the valley of the Kidron, or WAdy Sitti Maryam. If Gihon 
lay in the Kidron valley, it must be identified with the Virgia’s 
Fountain. 

3. The Pool of Siloam.—The name + Shiloah, or Siloam, is the 
exact equivalent of Silw4n, the name now applied to the pool at the 
mouth of El-WAd that is fed by the tunnel from the Virgin’s Fountain. 
All the ancient references agree with this identification. Isa. 8:6 
speaks of “the waters of Shiloah that go softly.” In Neh. 3:15 the 
Pool of Shelah, or Siloam, is mentioned as lying between the Fountain 
Gate and the King’s Garden. The Fountain Gate is known to have 
been situated at the southern extremity of the city, and the King’s 
Garden was the fertile, well-watered tract that lies at the junction 
of the Tyropoeon Valley with the valley of the Kidron;, Siloam is also 
mentioned in Luke 13:4 and ia John 9:7, but these passages throw 
no light upon its location, except that in John the name “Pool of 
Siloam” corresponds with the fact that ‘Ain Silw4n is not a fountain, 
but a reservoir fed by the conduit from Gihon. Josephus (Wars, 
Vv, 4:1) states that Siloam lay at the southern end of the Tyropoeon 
Valley, and describes it as a fountain with much sweet water. In 
Wars, v, 9:4, he describes it as a spring outside of the city. In Wars, 
v. 4:2, he names it as the southern point at which the wall bent around 
(cf. Wars, v, 12:2; li, 16:2; v, 6:1; vi, 7:2; vi, 8:5). These pas- 
sages all indicate that he located Siloam. in the same place as the 
modern Pool of Silw4n. In regard to this identification there is no 
dispute among topographers. 

This pool is also referred to in II Kings 20:20, where it is said - 
Hezekiah: “He made the pool and the conduit and brought water 
into the city.” The “conduit” is the Siloam Tunnel, and the “ pool” 
is the Pool of Siloam into which the tunnel empties. In Neh. 2:14 
it is called “the King’s Pool,” either because it was built by King 
Hezekiah, or because it was adjacent to the King’s Gardens. In 
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Isa. 22:9, 11 it is said: “Ye stopped the waters of the lower pool. 
Ye made also a reservoir between the two walls for the water of the 
old pool.” The “lower” or “old” pool can be only the Birket el- 
Hamra, or Lower Pool of Siloam, which, before Hezekiah’s tunnel 
was made, was filled from the Gihon, or Virgin’s Fountain, by a 
conduit on the surface of the ground on the west side of the Kidron 
Valley. The new “reservoir between the two walls” can be only the 
Upper Pool of Siloam, into which the water was diverted from the 
“old pool” by Hezekiah’s tunnel. 

Isa. 7:3 speaks of “the conduit of the upper pool in the highway of 
the fuller’s field.” This “upper pool” one would naturally suppose 
to be the Upper Pool of Siloam that is fed by the Siloam Tunnel, 
except that Isa., chap. 7, belongs to the reign of Ahaz, while the 
Siloam Tunnel was constructed by Hezekiah. Unless the writer of 
Isa., chap. 7, employs the name “conduit of the upper pool”’prolepti- 
cally, we shall have to assume that the “upper pool” here means 
the Gihon, from which the old surface conduit that preceded Heze- 
kiah’s tunnel led to the “lower pool.” This will also be the meaning 
of II Kings 18:17=Isa. 36:2 which speaks of Sennacherib’s mes- 
sengers to Hezekiah as standing “by the conduit of the upper pool 
which is in the highway of the fuller’s field.” 

4. The Pool of Bethesda.—In John 5:2 we are told: 

Now there is in Jerusalem by the sheep... . a pool, which is called Be- 
thesda,’ having five porches. In these lay a multitude of them that were sick, 
blind, halt, and withered. And a certain man was there which had been thirty 
and eight years in his infirmity. When Jesus saw him lying, and knew that he 
had been now a long time in that case, he said unto him, Wouldest thou be made 
whole? The sick man answered him, Sir, I have no man, when the water is 
troubled, to put me into the pool: but while I am coming, another steppeth 
down before me. Jesus saith unto him, Arise, take up thy bed, and walk. 

Our only clues to the location of this pool are, that it was near some- 
thing connected with sheep; that it had five porches large enough 
to hold a multitude of sick people; that its waters flowed intermit- 
tently; and that it lay outside of the city, so that Jesus was violating 
the Jewish sabbath law in telling the lame man to carry his mat to his 
house. On the hypothesis that the Sheep Gate in the north wall of 
the Temple lay near it, Bethesda has been traditionally identified 
1 Some manuscripts read Bethsaida; others, Bethzatha. 
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with Birket Isra ‘in north of the Haram area; but it is not at all certain 
that the thing connected with sheep was the Sheep Gate, and the 


THE CRUSADERS’ POOL OF BETHESDA 


traditional identification does not make its appearance until a late 
date. The excavations of the White Friars near the church of St. 
Anne north of Birket Isra ‘in have disclosed a large vaulted cistern, 
which the Crusaders supposed to be the Pool of Bethesda, and over 
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which they built a church. This cistern lay outside of the city wall 
in the time of Christ, but it has not five porches capable of accommo- 
dating a multitude of people, and its waters never flowed intermit- 
tently. The Virgin’s Fountain is the only intermittent spring in 
the vicinity of Jerusalem, and therefore Bethesda is probably to be 
located at this point. It is true that no remains of porches are to be 
seen here, but excavations have never been made, and it is possible 
that such remains exist buried beneath the deep accumulation of 
débris that now surrounds this fountain.? 

5. The Pool Struthius is mentioned by Josephus (Wars, v, 11:4) 
as lying near to the Tower of Antonia. Apparently it is identical 
with Birket Isra ‘in, which lies east of the site of Antonia and north 
of the Temple. 

6. The Pool Amygdalon.—In Wars, v, 11:4, Josephus says that 
the teath legion of Titus’ army, after the capture of the two outer 
walls on the north, was encamped at a long distance from the Pool 
Struthius at the Pool Amygdalon. This seems to indicate that 
Amygdalon is identical with Birket Hammam el-Batraq, or “the 
Patriarch’s Pool.” 

7. The Serpent’s Pool.—In Wars, v, 3:2, Josephus states that 
Titus “made all the places level from Scopus to Herod’s Monu- 
ments, which adjoined to the pool called the Serpents’ Pool.” This 
seems to show that the Serpents’ Pool is identical with the modern 
Birket Mamilla. 


2 See the valuable article on “The Pool of Bethesda,” by Dr. E. W. G. Masterman, 
in the Biblical World, February, 1905. 
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SOCIAL DUTIES 


CHARLES RICHMOND HENDERSON 
University of Chicago 


CHAPTER II. SOCIAL DUTIES RELATING TO THE FAMILY: 


I. COURTSHIP 


1. THE SCOPE AND PurRPOSE oF THIS SECTION.—It is impossible 
for any one person, especially in a brief discussion, to bring to light all 
possible facts in respect to any particular institution of society. All 
that we can attempt is to induce groups of earnest, thinking people 
to observe and reflect, and to take into account, in forming their 
moral judgments, all the essential elements of a situation which should 
have influence on the conduct of individuals and communities. Social 
conduct is shown, not only in formal laws passed by legislatures and 
enforced in courts, but also in customs, manners, fashions, language, 
rules of discipline in churches, standards for receiving and rejecting 
persons from social circles, and even in gestures and facial expression. 

In this study of the family it is taken for granted that piety, love, 
sympathy, purity, devotion, self-sacrifice, veracity, courage, temper- 
ance, as qualities of individual character, are recognized as supreme 
goods to be cultivated and sought. To perfect the spirit, or rather 
to give it perpetual impulse to expand in every right direction, is 
the end and aim of all right conduct. 

What we have here to study is the situation and conduct which are 
favorable or unfavorable to the progress of the best life of each person, 
and so also the regulations which public opinion and law ought to 
lay down for the actions of young people in a critical period of life. 

2. THE Customs oF CourtsHiP.—In our time and country this 
part of conduct is left very free to young people, and this gives all the 
more reason for teaching young people what is the meaning of court- 
ship, what are its ends and dangers, and what duties are involved. 

1 In a previous chapter, which appeared in the Biblical World, January, 1907, we 


have made a preliminary survey of the whole field of social duties. In the present 
chapter we pass to consider some problems of a single group of relations. 
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The first step is to set before the mind of all concerned, and that at 
a very early period, the facts relating to the subject; for adolescence is 
full of illusions, delusions, fancies, errors, dreams, and confusion. 
Plain language rather than sentimentalism is at once most pure and 
most helpful. Briefly stated, some of the vital considerations are 
such as these: With the rise of sex-feeling, persons of both sexes are 
drawn to each other by an influence they did not feel in the earlier 
years of childhood, and at first they do not know what the new force 
means. The fact that sex-appetite awakens before knowledge of 
consequences is a peril of youth, and calls for careful instruction by 
parents, teachers, and physicians. From the accidental meetings of 
youth friendships arise which may hallow or blight all subsequent 
life. Girls and boys of early youth are alternately attracted and 
repelled, and instinct is a fallible guide. It is the moment when 
mere childish innocence must be armed with information as to the 
significance of sex; its moral possibilities of honor and good, its 
dangers of shame and sin. Friendship in a widening circle will not 
be hindered, and its freedom will be all the larger and finer because 
the danger is known and guarded against. Out of the circle of friends 
and companions of youth, in most cases, young men will finally 
select their wives and seek towinthem. Courtship therefore belongs 
to the period in which the fortunes of marriage and the family are 
in a great degree decided. 

3. THE Dicnity oF CourtsHip.—Courtship is a recognition of 
the freedom and personal rights of woman; for where marriage is 
decided by force, or where the wife is bought from the parents like 
a cow, or where she is compelled to marry to secure a fortune from a 
rich fool, there her personality is not respected. Compulsory marriage 
is a mark of low civilization, and in fashionable society there is some- 
times a return to barbarism. The offer of a title as purchase price of 
youth and wealth is on this level of a lower and earlier stage of culture. 
Our ancestors sold and bought wives openly and without shame; 
perhaps we may still observe what historians and naturalists call 
survivals. There is a nobler way. 

Tennyson has painted for us the fine picture of Kiag Arthur who 
at his Table Round gathered the young knights and made them lay 
their hands in his and swear— 
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To lead sweet lives in purest chastity, 

To love one maiden only, cleave to her, 
And worship her by years of noble deeds, 
Until they won her; for indeed I know 

Of no more subtle master under heaven 
Than is a maiden passion for a maid, 

Not only to keep down the base in man, 

But teach high thought, and amiable words, 
And courtliness, and the desire of fame, 
And love of truth, and all that makes a man. 


Young persons of both sexes should be taught, for they will not 
otherwise duly think of it, that the conscious effort of a young man to 
win a young woman in courtship is a step toward marriage, the union 
of one man to one woman for life. Many a merry hour may properly 
be passed in the genial society of others without any purpose of 
marriage; but courtship, if it is honest, upright, Christian, is a series 
of acts intended to end in the establishment of a family. If it is not 
that, it is false, cruel, selfish, and must end in sorrow of some degree 
and kind. 

4. ERRORS AND SINS OF CourTsHIP.—In the light of the facts 
and of the ideal of courtship, one can judge certain kinds of conduct 
which are only too common, although they are not always adopted 
with a deliberate purpose to injure or deceive. “Flirting” is a too 
familiar mode of attracting attention and winning love, perhaps only 
to cast it aside. The cruelty of insincere encouragement to declara- 
tions of love, whether by man or woman, is unspeakable. Why 
should a sacred tree be planted and made to grow until its form is 
necessary to the mind and its roots are deep in the earth, only to pluck 
it up, bleeding away its life, and leave it to perish? Is there anything 
honorable in the boast of “‘conquests” ? 

“Falling in love” is sometimes praised as a virtue, and often 
considered natural and harmless. And it is not to be denied that 
the mutual admiration by which two young persons are sometimes 
at their first meeting suddenly and strongly attracted to one another 
may be the beginning of a pure and permanent love. But such 
attraction must be something more than a passing fancy and have 
some better basis than physical attractiveness or sensual passion. 
For “love” that is worthy of the name is not a sudden flame of sense, 
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but an unselfish principle of devotion, a serious act of consecration. 
It is a pity that the sacred word which we use as a synonym of religious 
union with God should frequently be employed to designate the 
acts of vice or the impetuous outburst of animal appetite. This 
confusion of language tends to confuse thought and conduct to blind, 
impulsive action. 

True, rational Christian love in married persons includes a solemn 
purpose to perform the duties of marriage, and to endure its trials in 
view of the importance of marriage to society. A proverb condenses 
in a brief phrase the wisdom of ages: “Marry in haste and you will 
repent at leisure.” 

Extravagance during the time of courtship may be checked by 
sensible girls. It may not be wise for a young man to seek the com- 
panionship of a woman whose demands upon his purse are more 
than he can honestly meet. Not seldom are moral lapses in business 
due to the temptation of young men intrusted with money to use 
what does not belong to them in purchasing flowers, paying for carriage 
hire, and other expenses, while in pursuit of a wife. Without attempt- 
ing to answer them, we may start these inquiries: Why should a girl 
accept costly presents from one who is not her husband? Is it not 
questionable taste? Is it not something akin to begging? Does 
a wise woman like to think that she is being hired with money to 
give her love ? 

How young people should conduct themselves during the period of 
courtship after the promise of marriage is a problem to which too 
little careful thought has been given. It ought to be seriously con- 
sidered by parents, teachers, and young people who value purity, 
unspotted reputation, and religious obligation. Engaged persons 
have made a serious vow, and ordinarily they should hold them- 
selves to keep it unless there is strong reason for breaking off the 
relation. But engagement is not actual marriage, in reality, morals, 
orlaw. Not involving the duties of marriage, it cannot give the rights 
of marriage. In some countries engagement is often regarded as 
equivalent to marriage, especially among workingmen in crowded 
tenements; and this leads to many scandals and liberties, from which 
the woman suffers most of the evil without having legal protection. 
Jonathan Edwards, the Puritan leader of New England, found it 
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necessary to protest against the too great familiarities of young people 
common in his day, when sin was committed under the promise of 
matriage. 

In all literature there is not a more beautiful and pure speech 
of a wise father to a prospective son-in-law than that in Shakespeare’s 


Tempest where Prospero addresses the lover of his own daughter, 
the beautiful Miranda: 
ForI 
Have given you here a thread of mine own life, 
Or that for which I live... .. 
Then, as my gift, and thine own acquisition 
Worthily purchased, take my daughter: but 
If thou dost break her virgin knot before 
All sanctimonious ceremonies may 
With full and holy rite be ministered, 
No sweet aspersion shall the heavens let fall 
To make this contract grow; but barren hate, 
Sour-eyed disdain, and discord. ... . 
Therefore, take heed 
As Hymen’s lamps shall light you. 
Look, thou be true, do not give dalliance 
Too much the rein; the strongest oaths are straw 
To the fire in the blood: be more abstemious, 
Or else, good night, your vow! 


Modesty and dignity do not dampen strong affection, but make 
the light burn brighter into old age. 

5. VALUE oF CourtsHIP.—The period of courtship is an oppor- 
tunity for discrimination, selection, reason. Hence it should not 
begin too early in life. Sometimes a temporary time of separation, for 
reflection and comparison, with change of scene, may help the young 
people to make the lifetime decision with greater wisdom. The 
conclusion of this period is but a new beginning. “Love” has illu- 
sions; for it idealizes its object; it transforms the shallow, pretty 
girl into a creature of majesty and character; it causes the mean 
scamp to loom up in the brilliant fancy of a girl in a mist magnified 
a thousand diameters of moral greatness. In the Midsummer 
Night’s Dream the great dramatist has pictured a queen, under the 
spell of a magic potion, admiring a donkey and praising its long ears— 
a satirical hint of the deception which young people sometimes practice 
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on themselves. The lover, “of imagination all compact,” “sees 
Helen’s beauty in a brow of Egypt;” the black Moor seems white to 
Desdemona. 

Courtship is made all the more frivolous by the current mode of 
speaking and thinking of divorce. If marriage can be lightly dis- 
solved, then a mistake in selecting a wife or accepting a husband, it is 
imagined, will not prove very serious. But a courtship which does 
not mean fidelity for life is like a rose with a worm eating out its heart, 
like a tree growing in scant soil. The very idea of divorce, covert 
under all the outward protestations of undying devotion, not only 
endangers the stability of marriage, but degrades courtship itself and 
turns the solemn vows of lovers into a heartless hypocrisy. A tacit lie 
lurks in every word of affection, and robs the happiest and sweetest 
moment of all the fresh bloom of sentiment. The very phrase 
“trial marriages,”’ recently made popular, is rank poison. Marriages 
of criminals are all “trial marriages,’ as those of brutes and savages 
are. Even a hint of descending to those nether regions for a rule of 
life is a disgrace and a degradation. 

In the stage of courtship wise and good young women have great 
educational power. Let us have one generation of young women 
sensible and self-possessed enough to think and to reject from all 
friendly companionship young men who are intemperate, unclean, 
guilty of “sowing wild oats,” profane, coarse; and the next genera- 
tion, if not so numerous, would reflect more luster on the republic. 
The woman who marries a man to reform him has taken a viper to 
warm at her heart. The son of a millionaire is likely to imagine that 
he need not be virtuous because he can gain the hand of a good woman 
on account of his riches. The divorce courts are witnesses of tragedies 
arising from such blunders on both sides. Alimony is a poor sub- 
stitute for the happiness of a rational marriage. 

6. PREPARATION NEEDED FOR MARRIAGE.—Honest courtship, the 
offer and acceptance of a friendship which means marriage, should 
lead young persons to prepare for marriage. For the young woman 
this means in addition to the modesty, purity, and chastity which 
every wise mother teaches her daughter and casts about her as an 
angelic mantle of protection, an acquisition of the knowledge and 
training of a home-maker. This part of the preparation includes 
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all possible general culture which makes a woman capable of sym- 
pathizing through a long life with the broad industrial, economic, 
and political interests of a man; it includes all possible acquaintance 
with literature and art which may give rational, worthy, and inspiring 
diversion and recreation to minds worried and wearied with monoto- 
nous grind and rasping contacts; it means the power to keep a house 
wholesome, clean, tidy with a touch of beauty, and not exceed the 
income of the man; it includes the knowledge and the training which 
are necessary to feed and care for the infant and young child, the 
normal issue of a marriage formed for social ends. If all this can 
be learned, in theory and practice, at home, it may be well; but ordi- 
narily the help of schools, classes, and expert instruction will be 
required in order to secure the best results. 

The preparation of a young man for marriage must be of body, 
mind, spirit. He must be prepared to earn an income sufficient 
to support a wife and children. Personally he should be free, 
and should furnish reasonable proof to the father of his fiancée, 
or, if the father is dead, to her mother, that he is free from 
all form of communicable disease. Some day this may be demanded 
by law, when the general public becomes aware of the frightful ravages 
of venereal and other contagious and hereditary diseases, and acquires 
the moral courage to apply an effective legal remedy. But until that 
law comes, and as one means of hastening its coming, every upright 
and sensible man will use his best effort to enforce such a requirement 
by every means of instruction, persuasion, and influence. 


TOPICS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION 


1. What are the customs of courtship in the locality and community? What 
is faulty in them ? . 

2. Has the church any rule of discipline on the subject ? 

3. Does the law of the state offer any regulation of the social relations of the 
sexes previous to marriage? What immoral acts are forbidden by law, under 
penalties ? 

4. Can anything be done by the class to produce a purer, more sober, and 
rational custom in the neighborhood? How can rakes be frowned out of decent 
society ? 

5. Would a fashion of “‘chaperonage”’ be advisable ? 

6. What aspects of the problem, not touched in the lesson text, are worthy of 
consideration? What important facts are omitted? Send notice of serious 
omissions to the writer of these lessons. 
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REFERENCES TO LITERATURE 

Information which should be given to young persons in regard to the anatomy, 
physiology, dangers, diseases, hygiene, and duties relating to sex: 

G. S. Hall, Adolescence, Vol. I, pp. 463-71. President Hall complains that 
nearly all the books published hitherto are too long and contain too many sugges- 
tive, exciting, and morbid details. He has published (D. Appleton & Co.) a 
smaller work entitled Youth. 

Charles Wagner. Youth (La jeunesse). 

As this is the period when the care of health and amma becomes the duty 
and the charge of youth, the school studies of physiology and hygiene may be 
continued by reading substantial books, as: 

Martin, The Human Body, or 

Harrington, Practical Hygiene. 

For young men: Winfield S. Hall, The Biology, Physiology and Sociology of 
Reproduction, also Sexual Hygiene (Chicago, 1906). 

A. Marro, “‘Puberal Hygiene in Relation to Pedagogy and Sociology,”’ Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology, 1900, pp. 224-37. The same writer is author of a study, 
La puberta (in Italian and French)—an important book. 


[This chapter will be continued in the April number in a section dealing with 
Marriage and Divorce.] 
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ERNEST D. BURTON 
University of Chicago 


Il. NEW TESTAMENT TEACHING 


In taking up the teaching of Jesus concerning divorce, it will be well 
to put before us the four passages in which the gospels report that 


teaching: 
MARK 10: 2-12 

And there came unto him Pharisees, 
and asked him, Is it lawful for a man to 
put away his wife ? tempting him. And 
he answered and said unto them. What 
did Moses command you? And they 
said, Moses suffered to write a bill of 
divorcement, and to put her away. But 
Jesus said unto them, For your hard- 
ness of heart he wrote you this com- 
mandment. But from the beginning 
of the creation, Male and female made 
he them. For this cause shall a man 
leave his father and mother and shall 
cleave to his wife; and the twain shall 
become one flesh: so that they are no 
more twain, but one flesh. What there- 
fore God hath joined together, let not 
. Man put asunder. And in the house 
the disciples asked him again of this 
matter. And he saith unto them, 
Whosoever shall put away his wife, and 
marry another, committeth adultery 
against her: and if she herself shall put 
away her husband, and marry another, 
she committeth adultery. : 


LUKE 16:18 


Every one that putteth away his wife 
and marrieth another committeth adul- 
tery: and he that marrieth one that is 


MATT. 19: 3-9 

And there came unto him Pharisees, 
tempting him, and saying, Is it lawful 
for a man to put away his wife for every 
cause? And he answered and said, 
Have ye not read, that he which made 
them from the beginning made them 
male and female, and said, For this 
cause shall a man leave his father and 
mother, and shall cleave to his wife, and 
the twain shall become one flesh? So 
that they are no more twain, but one 
flesh. What therefore God hath joined 
together, let not man put asunder. 
They say unto him, Why then did 
Moses command to give a bill of divorce- 
ment, and to put her away? He saith 
unto them, Moses for your hardness of 
heart suffered you to put away your 
wives: but from the beginning it hath 
not been so. And I say unto you, 
Whosoever shall put away his wife, ex- 
cept for fornication, and shall marry 
another, committeth adultery: and he 
that marrieth her when she is put away 
committeth adultery. 


MATT. 5:31, 32 
It was said also, Whosoever shall put 
away his wife, let him give her a writing 
of divorcement: but I say unto you, 
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put away from a husband committeth that every one that putteth away his 

adultery. wife, saving for the cause of fornication, 
maketh her an adulteress: and whoso- 
ever shall marry her when she is put 
away committeth adultery. 

Of the various differences in these passages, the most notable is that 
the two passages on the right hand contain the exceptive clause, 
“except for fornication,” while the two on the left hand omit it. It is 
in vain to minimize this difference. If the several passages be taken 
as a formula of practice, they are in direct contradiction with one 
another. If they are so far removed from a formula of practice as to 
be expressive of one consistent view, this itself is a fact of cardinal 
importance for the interpretation of them. Our first duty, then, is to 
discover, if possible, whether we ought to attribute both forms to 
Jesus, and, if not, which represents his thought. ; 

There are three principles which may be regarded as practically 
established by the critical study of the synoptic Gospels: (a) The 
second gospel is one of the sources of the first. (b) The first gospel 
had also among its sources a gospel document containing reports of 
many of Jesus’ sayings; portions at least of this document are found 
also in the Perean portion-of Luke (9:51—18:24;19:1-28). (c) 
The first evangelist made many minor changes, not only in arrange- 
ment, but also in language, in the material which he derived from 
these sources. 

If we bear in mind these general facts, based upon the study of 
the gospels as a whole, it will appear that Mark 10:2-12 is almost 
certainly a more primitive report in general than Matt. 19:3-9. The 
general presumption in favor of the priority of Mark is in this case 
confirmed by several considerations: (a) In Mark (vs. 6) Jesus 
appeals to an ultimate fact of the constitution of human nature, 
which he expresses in Scripture language; in Matthew he is made 
to appeal to the authority of Scripture. The change from the former 
to the latter is in the direction of transcriptional probability; the change 
from the latter to the former is against it. (6) The pronoun “her” 
in Matthew (vs. 9) is hopelessly ambiguous if the exceptive clause is 
retained. Does it refer to the wife put away for fornication, or not 
for fornication? If to either, then, since the preceding clause speaks 
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directly of divorce not for fornication, and only by implication of 
divorce for fornication, the pronoun must refer to the woman divorced 
without fornication; and in this case it is the innocent woman to 
whom is denied the right of remarriage. This is logical, in a sense, 
since it is the innocent woman whose marriage bond to her former 
husband still continues de jure. But did Jesus then mean to say 
that the remarriage of a guilty wife was permissible, but not that of 
an innocent wife wrongly divorced? The presence of the exceptive 
clause in the first sentence makes the second sentence an enigma. 
(c) It is possible to discover a motive for the addition of the words 
“except for fornication” in a gospel written for Jews. Jewish moral- 
ity could not conceive of a stricter rule than this. Perhaps even 
Jewish Christians could not suppose that Jesus meant to go beyond 
the strictest rule of the strictest school of the Pharisees. Was he not 
always more liberal, less rigid, than the Pharisees, as, e. g., in respect 
to the sabbath, fasting, food? But it is difficult to understand how, 
if the original saying contained the exceptive clause, there should have 
been any motive to omit it. 

The non-originality of the exceptive clause i is farther confirmed 
by its absence from Luke 16:18. For if the change was the 
omission of the phrase, this change was made by two evangelists 
independently, while, if it was by insertion, it was made by one only. 
Or, to speak independently of any theory of the relation of the 
Synoptists, we have the authority of two gospels for the omission, 
‘but of only one for the insertion, of the exceptive clause. 

The origin of Matt. 5:31, 32 isnot wholly clear. On the coiienil, 
like Matt. 19:9 it contains the exceptive clause and has the same 
ambiguity and obscurity. On the other hand it differs from all the 
other passages in that it does not contain the words “and marry 
another” and as a natural sequel reads not “ committeth adultery’ 
ut “causeth her to commit adultery.” ‘The former fact suggests 
dependence on the same source as Matt. 19:9 and like treatment of 
it. The latter fact suggests an independent source. If there was 
an independent source, the exceptive clause may be an addition to 
it, as in Matt. 19:9 it is an addition to the Mark source of that 
passage, or the source may have contained the clause and have been 
itself the occasion of the modification of Mark 10:11 which the 
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evangelist has introduced into Matt. 19:9. Either procedure would 
be wholly in accord with the first evangelist’s method in this con- 
struction of the discourses of Jesus. 

One further consideration is to be mentioned, bearing upon the 
question whether Jesus may have uttered the saying in both forms, 
‘and if not, which is the original form of the utterance. Include the 
exceptive clause, and the saying ceases to be a simple ethical 
saying, and becomes legislative, or passes into the realm of 
casuistry. Now, the testimony of the gospels is, on the whole, unmis- 
takably to the effect that Jesus was not.a legislator in his aim, or 
legislative or casuistic in spirit. He dealt with great principles, not 
with rules of conduct. This saying concerning divorce, as it stands 
in the Sermon on the Mount, is out of character with the whole of the 
rest of the discourse; stands alone in its legislative tone. It is 
scarcely less true that the two Matthew sayings are out of character 
with the whole tenor and spirit of Jesus’ ethical teaching. He is not 
a legislator, but a great ethical and religious teacher. 

That the original utterance of Jesus did not contain the exceptive 
clause is then far more probable than either that it did contain it, 
or that both forms go back to him. We must accordingly seek his 
teaching in Mark 10:12 and Luke 16:18, or in these passages and 
Matt. 5:31, 32 less the exceptive clause. 

What, then, is the substance of Jesus’ teaching? Two facts 
respecting Jesus’ general method of thought and teaching will help 
to guide us in determining this: (a) Jesus summed up the whole of 
his ethical teaching in the one principle of love—i. e., regard for the 
well-being of all who are affected by one’s action (Matt. 7:12; 22:40). 
(b) He determined his more specific ethical judgments by the com- 
bination of this principle with fundamental facts of human nature and 
experience. Human well-being is the supreme consideration in con- 
duct between man and man; and human experience alone can deter- 
mine what is for human well-being. It is thus that he deals with the 
sabbath, with fasting, with clean and unclean meats. It is thus that 
in Mark 10:1-12 he deals with marriage. The controlling factor 
is not in what the law of Moses may chance to say, but in the deep 
fact of sex as an element of human nature. “From the beginning of 
the creation male and female made he them.” It is fair to assume 
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that these words on Jesus’ lips refer, not simply to the physical differ- 
entiation of the sexes, which man shares with the lower animals, but 
to all that sex means in the human species: the relation that it creates 
between husband and wife as beings of moral nature, human sensi- 
bilities, and sexual modesty; between parent and child, with the corre- 
sponding obligations of protection and affection and education. Sex 
means one thing to the dog; it means something very different to 
civilized man, to whom and of whom Jesus spoke. It is further 
beyond question that, though Jesus does not here enunciate in terms 
the principle of love, yet it is the other foundation on which his teach- 
ing here rests; for, as remarked above, he makes this the central 
element, the corner-stone of all his ethical teaching. It is, therefore, as 
if he had said: Consider the true nature of man, what the fundamental 
and unchangeable fact of sex means in man, and apply to this 
the all-iaclusive principle of love; the result will be no divorce. 
Every broken marriage is a violation of the fundamental law of 
man’s being—of that which the one principle of regard for human 
well-being demands in view of what sex means in men." 

Now, this, which is not only the natural meaning of Jesus’ words, 
but the only conception of his thought}which is consistent with his 
general ethical point of view as clearly indicated by the body of his 
teaching, itself excludes any such exceptive clause as Matthew sup- 
plies. Ifa husband have a due apprehension of what the relation of 
husband and wife means, for himself, for his wife, for his children, 
for society, and if he seriously purposes to govern his conduct by 
regard for human well-being, will he break up his home because of a 
burnt dinner? But if not for a burnt dinner, then for what? Will 
the love that suffers long and is kind, that endureth all things, set 
a limit to that which it will endure? Are we not to love and to forgive 
as God loves and forgives? Even the prophet Hosea had learned 
that the love that is like God’s love sets no limit to its forgiveness. 

But does this then mean that according to the teaching of Jesus 
there should never be divorce—never a separation of husband and wife ? 

tIt is true that if we disregard Matt. 5:32 entirely, basing our interpretation on 
Mark 10:12 and Luke 16:18 only, Jesus explicitly condemns only remarriage, not 
dissolution of the former marriage. But his characterization of marriage after divorce 


as adultery implies the continuance and perpetuity of the first marriage. Mark 10:12 
and Matt. 5:32 (less the exceptive clause) differ in form, not in underlying principle. 
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Again we have to remind ourselves of the character of Jesus’ teaching. 
Never, unless this is the one case, does he descend to legislation. Are 
the words, “Give to him that asketh of thee, and from him that would 
borrow of thee, turn not away,” a rule of action, to which there are no 
exceptions in practice? Is it not rather the forceful expression of a 
principle, to which, just because it is a principle, there can be no 
exception, but which as a principle is supreme over all rules? Am I 
to give when to give would be not for but against the well-being of all 
who are affected by my giving? Surely we have but imperfectly 
apprehended Jesus if we have not learned that the principle of love is 
supreme in his teaching, and that it takes precedence over all specific 
illustrative injunctions. But if we apply this principle to the present 
case, we gain as the interpretation of Jesus’ teaching for practical 
application substantially this: No marriage is temporary; no divorce 
is normal; love sets no limit to its endurance; if ever the dissolution 
of a marriage otherwise than by death is justified, it must be because 
the circumstances are so abnormal that love itself demands the disso- 
lution; the principle of love must be supreme, and must be applied 
in view of all the facts, of which most fundamental of all is the nature 
and consequence of sex in man. 

But if this is the teaching of Jesus, if he simply lays bare the 
fundamental fact and principle that must govern and as in other 
things leaves all else to others, what does this teaching signify in 
practical application to life? Let it suffice here to set forth some 
of the more obvious and important of the implications of this teaching. 

1. Since every marriage is for life and every ruptured marriage 
a crime against nature and love, marriage should never be entered 
into inconsiderately or with the thought that, if the bond become 
disagreeable, it may be severed. 

2. A marriage once contracted, both husband and wife are under 
solemn obligation to do nothing that shall endanger its perpetuity; 
to use all diligence to keep the relation pure, the tie strong. On the 
one hand, this forbids all conduct of either which could unnecessarily 
give offense to the other, and, on the other, demands forbearance and 
readiness to forgive when there has been conduct endangering the 
harmony and peace of the relationship. 

3. No specific wrong can be named as exceeding the limits of 
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forbearance or forgiveness. Love endureth all things. Adultery is not 
per se an unpardonable sin, or a reason for divorce. The teaching 
of Hosea is not un-Christian. 

4. If, nevertheless, by the conduct of husband or wife it has 
become evident, after due consideration and the exercise of all possible 
forbearance by the other, that the continuance of the relationship is 
against the well-being of those affected by it—the husband and wife 
themselves, the children, society at large—then the same principle 
that demands that under no other circumstances shall there be separa- 
tion, demands that in this case it shall take place. Whether such 
cause exist cannot be decided by any formulated rude. Each case will 
inevitably be complex, and demand conscientious study. It is very 
sure that, while adultery would not always demand or justify separa- 
tion, cases might arise demanding separation even when there had 
been no adultery. . 

5. The question of a second marriage after divorce must likewise 
be decided by principle and not by rule. The well-being of all who 
are affected by the action is the supreme and only governing considera- 
tion. Into the decision of any particular case many elements must 
necessarily enter: the possibility of reconciliation, the interests of the 
children, susceptibility to temptation on the part of either man or 
woman, and, what must never be forgotten, the interest of society at 
large. 

The teaching of the apostle Paul need not detain us long. What 
he has to say concerning marriage and divorce is found in I Cor., 
chap. 7, and Rom. 7:2, 3. The former passage is scarcely more 
than a restatement of the teaching of Jesus and an application 
of it to the situation in Corinth, qualified in some measure by the 
‘apostle’s personal preference for celibacy, and his expectation of the 
near end of the then present order of things. The latter passage refers 
to the matter only incidentally, but doubtless reflects the apostle’s 
own view. The main elements of his view are: 

1. Celibacy is, generally speaking, more desirable than marriage, 
especially by reason of “the present distress,” and because of the 
tendency of marriage to divide one’s allegiance between the Lord and 
the husband or wife. 

2. But marriage is not sinful; as a protection of chastity it may 
even be necessary. 
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3. Marriage is properly indissoluble. A Christian husband and 
wife should never separate. A Christian should never leave even a 
non-Christian husband or wife. 

4. A second marriage, the previous husband or wife still living 
(cf. Rom. 7:2, 3), is abnormal, and adulterous. If, contrary to 
principle 3, a wife leave her husband, she should remain unmarried, 
or return to her husband. 

5. Desertion of a Christian husband or wife by the heathen wife 
or husband dissolves the marriage. 

6. Of adultery as a ground of divorce nothing is said. This is 
negative but valuable evidence as to the form in which Jesus’ teaching 
(vs. 12) had reached Paul, especially in view of the lax standards of 
sexual morality prevalent among the heathen. 

7. The principle that avoidance of temptation to fornication may 
justify or require marriage when otherwise it would be unadvisable, 
though not so applied by Paul, seems evidently applicable to the case 
of divorced persons also, especially to that of one deserted against 
his will. Yet it is clear that for Paul every broken marriage is a crime 
on the part of the one responsible for it, and that a second marriage 
while the former husband or wife is still living is abnormal. 

It is thus evident that, though the teaching of Paul concerning 
marriage is affected by his personal preference for celibacy and his 
eschatological expectations, concerning the essential indissolubility of 
marriage once contracted he is at one with the teaching of Jesus 
if this be interpreted not as statutory, but as expressive of funda- 
mental principles. Paul’s fundamental ethical principle also is that 
of love, that all things should be done for edifying; and he holds his 
whole doctrine of marriage subject to that principle. 

There is, therefore, on the whole, a remarkable unanimity in all 
the Scripture utterances upon marriage. Marriage is normal, and 
normal marriage is the indissoluble union of husband and wife for life. 
This is the biblical doctrine. 

The deuteronomic legislation does not hold strictly to this ideal; 
but even its departure from it, however ill-advised, is with the intent 
of securing the largest practicable realization of it. Ezra breaks with it, 
but only in the interest of the purity of the Jehovah-religion, and by 
the annulment of marriages which he doubtless regarded as illegitimate 
to begin with. Paul depreciates marriage as compared with celibacy, 
but does not deny its perfect legitimacy, and insists upon its indis- 
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solubility. The prophets, Hosea and Malachi apparently anticipated 
Jesus in setting forth the ideal in its purest form. 

How does this biblical teaching apply to modern life ? 

1. It furnishes no immediate basis for legislation that gives into 
the hands of others than the husband and wife themselves the decision 
whether a marriage shall continue. The deuteronomic Code pro- 
hibits remarriage under certain conditions, and conveys an obscure 
intimation as to what constitutes ground of divorce; but the decision 
to divorce the wife or not lies with the husband, not with jury or judge. 
Jesus addresses men’s consciences; he says nothing about legislation. 
The demand, often made by ecclesiastical assemblies in the name of 
Christianity, for a statute which shall authorize a court to “grant” 
divorce for adultery only, has no New Testament basis; first, because 
there is no sufficient reason to believe that Jesus names adultery or 
any other specific? cause as a ground of divorce; secondly, because 
he was not formulating rules, which statutes must always be, but 
enunciating broad elemental principles; and, thirdly, because he 
was not speaking of what the law of the state should be, but what - 
the conduct of men should be, and it is by no means to be assumed 
that the state should endeavor to enforce the precepts which Jesus 
addressed to men’s consciences. Jesus taught men to enter into their 
closets and pray to the Father in heaven; but no state is competent 
to enforce obedience to that injunction. Strictly speaking, the 
demand that legislation should conform to Jesus’ teaching would leave 
the whole matter in the hands of the husband, with state mandate 
perhaps, but without state control. 

2. Yet there must be legislation in the matter of divorce, and some 
kind of state control. Personal and property rights, and the interests 
of society, are involved to such an extent that for the protection of 
its own interests and of the innocent, especially of children, the state 
must make and execute laws. It cannot find its model in the deuter- 
onomic legislation, for it affords too little protection to wife or child. 
It cannot find it in the words of Jesus treated as statutory, for the 
reasons already given. But if the teaching of Jesus in truth embodies 
the highest ethical principle, and rests upon a sound basis of fact 
concerning human nature, then the state ought to seek by its legislation 


2 Even the Matthew text says not “adultery,” but “fornication.” 
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to promote in the highest possible measure the realization of that ideal 
which Jesus sets forth. By what means it can do this is a matter 
calling for careful investigation. 

3. But it is evident that no legislation, however wise and however 
perfectly executed, is adequate to remedy the evils of divorce. Only 
right ideals intelligently accepted and conscientiously followed can 
either prevent those unsuitable and unhappy marriages, which make 
divorce often seem like the less of two evils, or enable even those who 
have blundered at the outset to convert defeat into victory by nobly 
retrieving through patience and forbearance their first error. 

4. Effort should be directed, primarily to the prevention of rash 
and unsuitable marriage. The maxim, “Easy marriage, hard 
divorce,” is the height of folly. The greatest evils under which 
modern society is suffering in the matter of marriage and divorce 
would at once be avoided if this principle could be firmly established 
in the public conscience. The church, the home, the school, and the 
press should combine to inculcate into the minds of the young right 
_ ideals of marriage; and legislation should co-operate to prevent haste 
and rashness. There is great wisdom in the suggestion of Howard 
that the state should require publication of intention to marry, and an 


interval of some months between this publication and marriage itself. 


5. In a community possessed of material for such a court and of 
virtue sufficient to secure the appointment to it of the men fitted for 
its responsible duties, would not the best method of dealing with all 
questions of divorce and remarriage be to intrust the decision of them 
to a court composed of men—or of men and women—of the highest 
morality and wisdom, and empowered to decide all cases brought before 
it, guided not by a statute defining what should be considered legal 
grounds for divorce, but by their own moral sense and insight into 
the elements and requirements of each case? Is such a court possible 
in this country? If not, then, because of the hardness of men’s 
hearts, we must put up with less righteous and more crude and 
mechanical laws, till the tide of intelligence and morality has risen 
high enough to enable us to do what is ideally best. Meantime 
our great duty is education, especially of the young, through the incul- 
cation of the principle that marriage is properly indissoluble, and 
altruistic love its ruling principle and safeguard. 
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TRACES OF HUMOR IN THE SAYINGS OF JESUS 


REV. SHEPHERD KNAPP 
New York City 


Professor F. G. Peabody in his Jesus Christ and the Social Ques- 
tion makes an interesting remark about a certain neglected aspect 
of the Master’s nature. “It is only here and there in the gospels, ” he 
says, “that the sense of the beautiful finds expression in the somber 
and strenuous life of Jesus, as slanting sunbeams strike through a 
clouded and threatening day; but when these rare flashes of aesthetic 
pleasure slant thus through his teaching, they illuminate a side of 
his character which has been from many devout Christians almost 
concealed.” 

The same causes that have contributed to this concealment have 
almost kept the subject of the present paper from being discussed 
at all. It is safe to say that to the great mass of Christians it has 
not even occurred to ask whether Jesus had a sense of humor or not. 
By many the question, even if raised, would be at once dismissed 
as trifling or perhaps irreverent; but to others it may seem not only 
a proper but an interesting inquiry. There are some of us who 
think that a sense of humor is a very marked addition to a human 
character, and who would feel that the life of Jesus was unhappily 
limited and incomplete if it was all “somber and strenuous.” The 
assurance that he joined in men’s innocent laughter would be wel- 
comed by us for some of the same reasons that make us treasure 
the assurance of his sympathy in human sorrow. The lives of 
some of the most Christlike men whom we ourselves have known 
have helped to convince us that a Christ who seldom or never smiled, 
and who was a stranger to the instincts of human mirth, would 
have lacked a power that was greatly needed by him in his work of 
winning and redeeming men. 

Our evidence of the existence of this genial quality in Jesus is 
naturally scanty. It is not strange that the gospels should emphasize 
the serious side of his message almost to the exclusion of every other 
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aspect of it. The message was, of course, a serious one. If there 
were touches of humor in it here or there, they were incidental. 
Commonly they could be forgotten without an irreparable loss to 
the truth with which they were connected. The very process by 
which a large part of the teaching of Jesus was preserved and finally 
recorded, the necessary compacting of it in oral transmission, the 
gradual selection of the salient points to be expressed, and the rejec- 
tion of all that was non-essential—this process, of which the effects 
appear on almost every page of the Synoptic Gospels, would naturally 
tend to eliminate many lighter turns of thought or expression, such 
as we at present have it in mind to look for; or if, on the other hand, 
the words of the Master were thoroughly recast, rewritten from a 
special point of view and according to a definite literary plan, this 
elimination might of course be still more complete; and, as a matter 
of fact, in the words of Jesus reported in the Fourth Gospel there 
does not seem to be a single trace of humor or anything that even 
remotely suggests its presence. It is to be remembered, moreover, 
that at the time when the gospels took their present shape the Chris- 
tian disciples were surrounded by anxieties, temptations, troubles, 
dangers, creating an atmosphere of seriousness which would naturally 
color the whole body of Christian literature in that period. Jesus 
himself had foreseen such a condition and had described it as a 
change from that of his own lifetime. “Can the sons of the bride- 
chamber mourn as long as the bridegroom is with them? But 
the days will come when the bridegroom shall be taken away from 
them, and then will they fast” (Matt. 9:15). 

Even supposing that sayings of Jesus, which were originally 
brightened by sidelights of humor, were preserved for us abso- 
lutely intact, literal quotations of his precise words, the presence of 
the humor in them would not necessarily be certain to us. For it is 
a well-known fact that often humor which was unmistakable in the 
spoken word seems to evaporate in the process of recording. The 
speaker’s tone and the expression of his face are needed as commen- 
tary, and without them the spirit of the utterance becomes inde- 
terminate. Probably all of us have experienced the misfortune of 
writing a humorous letter which, on arriving at its destination, 
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was read in perfect seriousness, and by this fact caused all manner 
of misunderstanding. But this illustration, if it helps to make 
plain the difficulty of tracing the presence of a sense of humor in 
the words of Jesus, suggests also the possible usefulness of such an 
undertaking. In some instances the readiness to perceive a lurking 
smile behind the impersonality of the text might even contribute 
something to serious exegesis. 

Let us, then, examine the sayings of Jesus with a view to deter- 
mine which of them, if any, will admit an element of humor in their 
interpretation; and in so doing let it be understood that the word 
“humor” is used in a very general sense, including any expression 
of amusement, any form of pleasantry, any apparent perception of 
the ludicrous in action or situation or idea; in short, any genial 
exercise of the imagination. Nor need we exclude the less sympa- 
thetic keenness of wit, if that should appear to be present. 

But before proceeding to canvass the evidence, notice one or 
two characteristics of Jesus’ recorded words that make his possession 
of a sense of humor seem more or less probable. In the first place, 
it is evident that in him imagination, a chief essential of humor, 
was highly developed. He speaks habitually in figures. Parables, 
metaphors, similes, come so close together and in such abundance 
that his collected sayings are like a sort of moving picture. 

In the second place, there is often a kind of homeliness in his 
imaginative expressions that would provide excellent raw material 
for humor when needed. “I will make you fishers of men” (Matt. 
4:19) is an instance, especially considering the commonplace asso- 
ciations of the phrase in the minds of those Galilean fishermen to 
whom it was addressed. A similar example, though as actually 
spoken the words are very far removed from pleasantry, is found 
in one of Christ’s woes pronounced upon the scribes and Pharisees: 
“Ye are like unto whited sepulchers, which outwardly appear beau- 
tiful, but inwardly are full of dead men’s bones” (Matt. 23:27). 
There is a sort of unvarnished directness in this striking word-picture 
that, under other conditions, would easily lend itself to the uses of 
humor. And it may be observed, by the way, that one who was 
so keen in detecting and exposing an incongruity as Jesus here proves 
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himself to have been,’ certainly possessed an important essential 
of the humorous point of view. 

Another trait of Jesus that would lend itself to the expression of 
humor is a sort of cleverness, if I may use the word without offense. 
I mean a quickness and aptness in conversation; for instance, in 
reply to entangling questions. An example of this is found in his 
instant use of the image and superscription on a penny, when asked 
about the lawfulness of giving tribute (Matt. 22:17-21). And 
something of the same sort, though in a more artificial form, appears 
in the apt quotations from Scripture used both as question and as 
answer in that little allegory known commonly as the Temptation 
in the Wilderness (Matt. 4:1-11), in which the speeches put into the 
mouth of Satan are as significant for our purpose as those spoken 
by the Master, since we must suppose that to Jesus the whole pas- 
sage owes its form. 

Coming now to a direct examination of the passages upon which 
must mainly depend the success or failure of the attempt to show that 
humor is a real element in Christ’s sayings, we should observe that 
the humor may appear in two different forms. On the one hand, 
it may be Jiterary in character, dependent on the contrast of ideas 
put forth by the speaker, or on his manner of describing persons 
or events. On the other hand, it may be humor oj situation, depend- 
ing upon a relation between the words spoken and that which is 
going on at the time of their utterance, especially in the minds of 
the listeners. 

Of the literary humor the clearest examples in Christ’s words 
appear perhaps in the form of exaggeration. The parable of the 
Mote and the Beam (Matt. 7:4) is a famous instance. The absurdity 
of the contrast is so great—an infinitesimal speck in the one eye, 
and a log of wood in the other—that it could hardly have been 
spoken for the first time without raising a laugh, if it was spoken 
with any vigor at all; and, indeed, even today, if you take pains to 
think what the parable says, you cannot help smiling when you hear 
it. An exactly parallel illustration is found in the picture of the Phari- 
sees, “straining out a gnat and swallowing a camel” (Matt. 23:24). 

t Cf. also Matt. 23: 23;, Mark 10:25; 12:40; and notice his special sensitiveness 
to hypocrisy. 
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A more elaborate instance of literary humor is the delightful 
little glimpse that Jesus gives us of children at their games in the 
market-place: “We piped unto you and ye did not dance; we 
wailed and ye did not mourn” (Matt. 11:17). It is the last clause 
that causes or ought to cause a smile: “We wailed and ye did not 
mourn” or, more literally, “did not beat your breasts.” Read 
this seriously, and you have before you an inexplicable group of 
people, manifestly grown up—not children at all—who solemnly 
charge one another with lack of sympathy. But the scene that 
Jesus really drew was what a modern child would call “playing 
funeral;” only in the Palestine of Jesus’ day the customs of mourn- 
ing offered a much more fertile field for the heartless imitation of 
children than is the case with us. ‘Don’t you know,” says one 
child to the other, “that unless you beat your breast when I begin 
to wail, you spoil the whole game?” I think this passage alone 
would assure us that Jesus was not ignorant of the manner in which 
humor may be put to use. 

The one remaining instance of this literary humor that I shall 
produce is also an illustration of the fact that the humor in Christ’s 
sayings is sometimes so plain as barely to need to be pointed out. 
In the parable of the Excuses (Luke 14:16-23) I suppose that the 
pleas offered by the three men for not attending the great supper 
to which they had been invited, and especially that of the last one, 
have often struck many of us as distinctly funny; they seem so much 
like the modern attempts to get out of an inconvenient engagement: 
“T have bought a field and must needs go and see it;” “I have 
bought five yoke of oxen and.I go to prove them;” “I have married 
a wife and therefore I cannot come.” All this we should be sure 
was humorous if it was not in the gospel. But it 7s humorous, 
whether in the gospel or out of it. For my part, I have at least 
little doubt that, when Jesus first made this graphic reference to 
the much-married man, some one among the auditors, who was 
known to walk in matrimonial leading-strings, was nudged or clapped 
on the back by his companions. 

This interpretation of the passage, by which the humor is dis- 
tinctly increased through a special adaptation to the audience, intro- 
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duces naturally our second group of illustrations—the instances of 
humorous situation arising from Christ’s words. 

If, when we read the little parables of the Patched Garment 
and the New Wine in Old Wine-Skins (Mark 2:21 f.), we remember 
that the persons to whom Jesus spoke, representatives of the old 
régime of formalism, were in these parables represented by old 
clothes and worn-out wine-skins, we cannot help wondering whether 
Jesus, besides the serious truth he was expressing, was not indulging 
in a smile at their expense. If he was not, he might surely have 
expressed his truth without twice over using terms so uncompli- 
mentary to his hearers. 

A similar, and perhaps more clearly intentional, instance is found 
in the discourse at the chief Pharisee’s table (Luke 14:7-24). It 
would seem that both Christ’s host and his fellow-guests were 
prompted by idle curiosity, and that Jesus had been invited to eat 
with them in order that they might in the most comfortable manner 
have an opportunity of seeing and hearing him. He was to be 
exploited for their entertainment. But, as a matter of fact, it is 
rather we who are entertained by observing that, when he begins 
to speak—although apparently he speaks in general terms (“If 
you have been invited to a wedding,” he begins), and although to 
his hearers his purpose is apparently not clear at first—he is really, 
in every word he speaks about the manner in which hospitality 
should be given and received, and in his parable of the great supper 
and the reluctant guests, exposing the mean spirit of those who sit 
at table with him, their unpardonable ill-breeding, their wretched 
insincerity. It may be noted that throughout the passage single 
phrases and turns of expression betray a humorous vein, as when 
he says: “In giving a dinner or a supper do not invite your friends 
or your brethren or your rich neighbors, lest haply they bid you again” 
(Luke 14:12). The humorous excuses in the parable have already 
been referred to in another connection. But the special humor 
of the occasion lay in the fact that many of those who heard, and 
who at the time were chiefly impressed by the fact that they were 
listening to one who was considered something of a celebrity, would 
realize afterward (as Jesus all the time had in mind) that all his 
stories had been told at their expense. It may be added that this 
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touch of amusement, in neatly pricking the bubble of their assumed 
superiority at the same time that he was pointing out their more 
serious faults, is perhaps needed to save Christ’s discourse on this 
occasion from partaking more of the spirit of Diogenes, the cynical 
exposure of mean motives in all sorts and conditions of men, than 
seems quite in harmony with Jesus’ usual habit. 

It would perhaps be tedious to point out further instances; and 
it is enough to say that, were it desirable, the illustrations of Christ’s 
use of humor could be considerably extended. Indeed, it is probable 
that, when once the possibility of humor in the Master’s words has 
been conceived, those who re-read the gospels with this subject 
in their thought will be surprised at the frequency with which they 
detect the vestige of a smile; and probably they will be not only 
surprised but pleased at the freshness and lifelikeness which seem 
to be restored to many of the incidents and sayings by the recog- 
nition in them of the touch of humor. 

There is, moreover, a still deeper reason for shinanion in such a 
result. The Christians of our time are trying to show by word and 
deed that all the narrowness of gloom and heavy solemnity, the 
long faces, and the prosiness, sometimes associated with Christianity, 
are an unwarranted importation into it; are trying to make it plain, 
not only that the Christian may tolerate laughter and a merry heart, 
but that the Christian ought to pray God for a full share of these 
good gifts and to use them as among the means of making earth | 
more like heaven. 

There is therefore a genuine satisfaction in the belief, not only 
that this point of view is not at variance with the essential spirit of 
Christian teaching, but that it had its original illustration in the 
mind and in the method of the Master himself. 
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THE NATURE-POETRY OF THE PSALMS 


REV. W. T. ALLISON 
University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada 


Il. THE LANDSCAPE 
There is little landscape description either in Homer or in the 
Psalter. Little pictures are not uncommon in ancient poetry, but 
the rush of the story was too impetuous, or the stress of human 
feeling too violent, for any dallying on the way to paint natural 
scenery for its own sake. Homer is lured on by “the bright eyes 
of danger;” the Psalmist poets pay little attention to the objective 
world. The landscape where the hero performs his feats, or where 
Diana engages in the chase, is understood to be beautiful, and the 
colors used by the poet are put on with a sparing hand. To the epic 
or to the psalm there ‘is scarcely any background whatever; the 
Homeric poems and the Psalms are alike in their subjection of natural 
beauty to humanity and movement. The poet cannot bear to take 
his eyes from the human or divine actor for long; if he does linger 
for a moment to describe a pleasant scene, it is merely for purposes 
of illustration, or because the view elicits his admiration because of 
its fruitfulness, or his hate because of its repellent features. In both 
Greek and Hebrew poetry Nature is described in her large, actual, 
true aspect, with small talk of beauty and much emphasis of the 
useful; either a large brush is used by the painter, or a thumb-nail 
sketch is effected. 
Ruskin has described Homer’s method of treating landscape,’ 
and the Grecian habit of subserving all the beauty of earth to the 
human comfort—to the foot, the taste, or the smell; the plain grass, 
fruit, or flower is referred to in matter-of-fact language. The ideal 
landscape to the Greek was subservient to human service; it was 
ideal precisely because it offered good pasturage, fruitful soil, or 
pleasant shade. Every ideal landscape, Ruskin points out, is com- 
posed of a fountain, a meadow, and a shady grove. Mercury halts 
Modern Painters (1860), Vol. III, pp. 184 ff. 
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on his swift message to behold with gladness a landscape consisting 
of a cave covered with a running vine, grape-laden, and surrounded 
by a grove of alder, poplar, and sweet-smelling cypress. In an 
orderly row are four fountains of white water running through a 
moist meadow full.of violets and parsley. Calypso sings beside her 
fire of finely chopped cedar wood, which exhales a smoke as of incense 
through the island, and owls, hawks, and “long-tongued sea-crows” 
roost in the branches of the trees.? In the Odyssey the garden of 
Alcinous further emphasizes, and with more prosaic detail, the main 
features of the ideal Homeric landscape. It is not so very different 
from a great garden of the present day, such as the writer has often 
seen in the Niagara peninsula in Canada. The vegetables, among 
which there are plenty of onions, flourish in “orderly square beds” 
between long rows of vines, hanging heavy with clusters of grapes; 
two fountains run through the garden, and there is an abundance of 
pear, apple, and fig trees. Foliage and meadow and running water, 
with their wood and corn and drink, flatness, fertility, order—these are 
all summed up in the description of the Cyclops’ country, to the 
wandering Greek a perfect land. 

They have soft, marshy meadows near the sea, and good, rich, crumbling, 
plowing-land, giving fine deep crops, and vines always giving fruit; a port so 
quiet that they have no need of cables in it; and at the head of the port, a beau- 
tiful clear spring just under a cave, and aspen poplars all around it.3 

The Greeks disliked rocks and mountains, although to the modern 
eye it is the mountain scenery which is most attractive. To Homer, 
and to the practical men of his time, the rough country was distasteful. 
Pallas apologizes to Ulysses for the roughness of his native land; 
but she does not fail to portray its good points, and in her speech 
both the objectionable and ideal aspects of the landscape are summed 
up with masterly directness and common-sense. She says: 

This Ithaca of ours is, indeed, a rough country enough and not good for driv- 
ing in; but still, things might be worse: it has plenty of corn, and good wine, 
and always rain, and soft, nourishing dew; and it}has good feeding for goats 
and oxen, and all manner of wood, and springs fit to drink at all the year around.* 

But what was the Psalmist’s ideal landscape? With Homer, as 
~ we have seen, it was rich meadow-land or a piece of well-tilled ground. 


2 Iliad, ii, 776. 3 Odyssey, ix, 132 ff. 4 Ibid., xiii, 236 ff. 
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Fertility and order are likewise characteristics of the Psalmist’s ideal. 
The Greeks had a horror of the mountains; in this respect alone is 
their ideal of landscape different from that of Hebrew poetry. The 
Psalmist, however, in looking up to the mountains admires them not 
for their picturesque or sublime effects, but because he sees on their 
fertile slopes the cattle feeding on the rich pasturage.5 “He maketh 
the grass to grow upon the mountains,” is an ascription of praise to 
God; but this verse was not suggested by the beauty of those modest 
spears of green, as Ruskin would have us believe in the prose poem 
which he founds upon these quiet words; the Psalmist poet simply 
looked upon the grass as food for cattle; he looked with the practical 
eye of the farmer on the abundance of the pasture on the mountains. 
The context effectually disposes of any poetic interpretation of this 
verse, and shows the matter-of-fact thought of the Psalmist: 

Sing to Jehovah a song of thanksgiving, 

Play to our God on the harp! 

He covers the heavens with clouds, 

He prepares rain for the earth, 

He maketh the grass to grow upon the mountains. 

He gives to the cattle their food, _ 

And to the young ravens that croak. 

The picture of messianic peace and plenty in Ps. 72 is reflected in 
minor glimpses of agricultural landscape. Ps. 65 isa festal song. It 
recites the goodness of God in watering the land with the autumn 
rains, and contains a prayer for more rain, probably the later rain of 
March and April which is needed to mature the crop. 

Thou hast visited the land and watered it; 
Thou hast greatly enriched it; 

The river of God is full of water. 

Thou wilt now prepare their harvest, 

Since thou hast thus prepared it. 

Water its furrows, make its clods even, 

With soft rain make it mellow, bless thou its growth! 
Thou hast crowned the year of thy goodness, 
The paths trickle with fatness, 

The meadows of the pasture-land trickle, 

The hills bedeck themselves with joy. 

With flocks the meadows are covered, 

And the valleys are covered with corn; 
They shout for joy; yea, they sing. 


5 Ps. 50:10. 
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In this homely piece of landscape the poet has the eye of a Flemish 
painter; he delights to fill his landscape with fat beeves and sheep 
reposing quietly on the green meadows. His fancy takes flight for 
a moment with the mention of “the river of God”—an allusion to 
the mythical stream in the house of the skies which is discharged in 
Tain at God’s command. But the poet continues in the next line 
with good common-sense to mark the thirsty furrows and the hard 
clods, and, farmer-like, he sees the necessity for more rain, and prays 
for it accordingly. His prayer is answered, and he is so overjoyed at 
the prospect of a full granary that he rises into the realm of the 
beautiful and the imaginative. He sings a song of a fair valley, ripe 
unto the harvest—a broad sweep of yellow cornfields, lying between 
rolling hills; and hills and meadows sing for joy. This is one of the 
rare instances in Hebrew poetry where the singer transfers his emo- 
tions to natural objects and makes them join man in acclamation to 
God.° 
If we would see more of farming life or of agricultural landscape 

as the Psalmist saw it, we must rely upon slight sketches and few, 
written by chance as it were. The color is faint, and only broad 
and hurried lines are used; but the smell of the soil, of the rich, 
brown earth, is here in enduring freshness after the passage of ages. 
What an immortal epitome of the farmer’s toil, year after year in 
every century the same, is this exquisite strophe of Ps. 126: 

Turn Thou, O Jehovah, our captivity, | 

Like channels in the dry land. 

Those who sowed in tears 

Will reap with shouts of joy. 

The sower of seed goes forth weeping, 

With shouts of joy he returns, bearing his sheaves. 


Ps. 129 contains two pictures suggested by sowing and reaping. 
First the poet exclaims against the wicked: ; 


Ploughers have ploughed on my back, 
They have made their furrows long. 


Then the poet imagines what shall be their harvest, and he draws a 
little cameo of the well-known scene in early spring on the roof-tops 
of Palestine, where. a crop of bright-green grass nourished by the’ 


6 See Pss. 96:11, 12; 98:7, 8. 
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rains withers and falls dead before the hot sun. The psalm is also 
interesting as it contains the ancient Israelitish salutation to reapers, 
the customary answer to which may be found in Ruth 2:4. But here 
is the Psalmist’s simple picture of ephemeral growth: 

It happens to them as to grass on the roofs, 

Which withers before it shoots up; 

Wherewith a reaper cannot fill his hand, 

Nor a binder of sheaves fill his arm; 

And those who pass by do not say: 

“The blessing of Jehovah be on you, 
In Jehovah’s name do we bless you!” 


Another sinister simile furnished by agriculture occurs in Ps. 141: 7: 


Just as when a man ploughs and harrows the earth, 
Are our bones scattered at the jaws of Sheol. 


To the majority of readers, however, the most beautiful piece of 
landscape-painting in the Psalter is Ps. 23. No two delusions are 
more popular than to suppose that David wrote all the psalms, and 
that the background for the Psalms as a whole might well be the 
pastoral scene of the twenty-third psalm. Few readers of the 
Psalter imagine that the poets who composed these lyrics were toilers 
in the busy towns of Palestine, or those who sat in exile beneath the 
shadow of Babylonian palaces, or simple farmers trimming their 
vines and planting their corn in the Judea of the Maccabean period. 
The entrancing loveliness of the twenty-third psalm, the sweet idyl 
of shepherd life, has cast all other nature-description of the Psalter 
into comparative obscurity, and we are apt to regard Palestine of old 
as a land of shepherds and pleasant valleys and winding streams. 
But, while there have always been and are today shepherds in the 
Holy Land tending their flocks on the hillsides, the agricultural 
scenes in the Psalter are more thoroughly representative of the land- 
scape of the country and come nearer to the common ideal of the 
practical Jew. The twenty-third psalm, however, is the ideal land- 
scape of the smaller shepherd class, and carries with it such an atmos- 
phere of perfect peace and rest that it stands as our ideal of Bible 
landscape. The poem is wonderfully simple, and, although it is 
graphic, the effects are obtained by terse, quick sketching—a move- 
ment which brings a new image with every line. The divine Shep- 
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herd, the pastures of young grass, the quiet waters, the sure paths, 
the gloomy ravine, the defending club and guiding staff, and 
finally the scene of rude hospitality under the black tent—these 
pictures come up one after the other in rapid succession, and are 
drawn almost with unpremeditated art. The attempts of modern 
commentators to fill in the foreground and background of this simple 
landscape serve to show the difference between the present genius 
for detail and the ancient disregard for delicate tints and fanciful 
touches. The Psalmist finds nothing in the landscape which would 
puzzle the unpoetical sightseer; he sees green grass and water and a 
dark ravine; there are food and rest, a kind shepherd, a table at 
which the stranger finds refreshment and shelter from the avenger. 
If we would gratify our curiosity as to fine effects and obtain a closer 
view of the scene, we must seek information from the brush of a 
modern painter who has visited Palestine, and who can supply us 
with an abundance of what we term in our modern phrase “ local 
color.” The Psalmist, in his sublime indifference to detail, left a 
problem for his unexpected millions of readers in his brief allusion 
to the table prepared in the midst of enemies. At last Professor 
George Adam Smith’ has offered what seems to be a very satisfactory 
explanation. The whole poem, he declares, instead of the first half 
alone, as many commentators have supposed, reflects pastoral life. 
The last two stanzas take us into the shepherd’s brown-black tent, 
where his table is set and where he dispenses “the golden piety of the 
wilderness” to “the guest of God,” the man who has shed blood 
and who is fleeing across the desert wilds with the avenger hot upon 
his track. By the ancient usage, so remarkable in a rude age, a man 
was bound to receive the guilty fugitive as a guest, and care for him 
and protect him from his pursuers during a certain length of time, 
usually three days. Here is a description of the landscape from the 
modern writer: 

The landscape is nearly all glare, monotonous levels or low ranges of hillocks, 
with as little character upon them as the waves of the sea, shimmering with 
mirage under a cloudless heaven. The bewildering monotony is broken by only 
two exceptions. Here and there the ground will be cleft by a deep ravine, which 
gapes in black contrast to the glare, and by its sudden darkness blinds the men 


7 See article on “The Twenty-Third Psalm,” by G. A. Smith, Expositor, 1895, p. 38. 
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and sheep that enter it to the beasts of prey that have their lairs in its recesses. 
But there are also hollows as gentle and lovely as the ravines are terrible, where 
water bubbles up and runs quietly between grassy banks under the open shade 
of trees. 


It is strange that a Psalmist poet should have drawn an illustration 
from pastoral landscape to describe the descent to death, but a scene 
in Ps. 49 shows the wicked being led by their shepherd, Death, down 
into Sheol, and being folded there in that dreary, shadowy, under- 
ground city, where they are gathered with their fathers and never 
behold the glad light of day any more: 

Like sheep unresisting they are thrust down into Sheol, 
Death is their shepherd, and their forms shall waste away; 


Sheol shall be their castle for ever, 
And the upright shall trample upon them in the morning. 


The objectionable aspects of Palestinian landscape are frequently 
described in the Psalter, although not with any great fulness. The 
first psalm not only depicts the ideal man, but also shows the fate of 
the wicked by a reference to nature. The wicked man, according to 
the philosophy of the Psalmist, shall come to nought, as the chaff 


which the wind driveth away, the reference here being to the thresh- 
ing-floor which was situated on a hill where the wind could get a 
clear sweep at the chaff. The wicked man perishes because God 
takes no notice of him, and he fades away like a false road, a mis- 
leading track, in the illimitable desert sands. The opposite of 
cheerfulness and usefulness is that which is unfruitful or desert land. 
Two dangers confronted the farmer: failure of the crops owing to 
drought, and the ravages of the tempest and the burning fiery wind. 
The shepherd disliked the rocky gorges and deep ravines where the 
wild beasts lurked in the covert and the footing was insecure. The 
pilgrim or merchant dreaded the wide expanse of desert. The exile 
in Babylon had a highlander’s aversion for the flats of the land 
between the rivers, and sighed for the hills of home. In the Psalter, 
therefore, if we do not find any set descriptions of the parched land, 
the waste places, the desert, or the Babylonian lowland, there are 
numerous allusions which vent these dislikes. 

The aversion of the Psalmist poets to the sun-parched landscape, 
and to the waste place where loneliness and gloom keep company, 
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even to the loneliness often felt in a crowd, when one is like “the 
solitary bird on the roof,” is nowhere more forcibly expressed than 
in Ps. 102, supposed to have been written by a fugitive in the wilder- 
ness: 

For my days vanish like smoke, 

And my bones glow like a brand. 

Parched like the grass and withered is my heart; 

Yea, I forget to eat my bread. 

Because of my moaning my bones cleave to my skin. 

I am like a screech-owl in the wilderness, 

I am become as an owl amid ruins. 

I am sleepless and I mourn 

Like a solitary bird on the roof. 

My days are like a lengthened shadow; 

And I wither like grass. 

A second class of landscape metaphors is suggested by pastoral 
life. The shepherd longs for good mountain paths, for sure footing; 
he slips into bogs and miry places, he hates the dark ravines. You 
see him on the edge of a precipice: “If my foot slip, they will triumph. 
For I stand on the verge of falling” (Ps. 38:16, 17); “Thou hast 


saved my life from death, yea, my foot from falling” (Ps. 56:13); 
“‘Well-nigh were my feet gone from under me, there was nothing to 
keep my steps from slipping” (Ps. 73:2). In the same psalm the 
fate of the wicked is described: 


It is but on slippery ground that thou settest them, 
Down to ruin thou hurlest them. 

How in a moment they are turned to nothing! 
Gone! Ended by terrors! 


The ever-recurring reference to God as “a strong rock” is the com- 
monest metaphor derived from pastoral life. 
A very vague description of the desert is contained in Ps. 107: 


They who wandered in the wilderness, in the pathless desert, 
And found not a city to dwell in, 

Hungry and thirsty, 

Their soul fainting within them— 

When they cried to Jehovah in their trouble, 

He delivered them from their distresses, 

He brought them on the right road, 

To reach a city to dwell in. 
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The chief horror in the desert landscape is its tracklessness; it is 
the danger of going astray and being lost in the dreary sea of sand 
that impresses the poet most. The monotony of the scenery does not 
seem to tire his eye, nor do the picturesque elements of desert land- 
scape attract his gaze. He has no eye for brilliant sunsets, or for 
the sirocco sweeping the desert-floor like a red besom of destruction; 
he has no word-picture of the oasis, the diamond of the desert, nor 
yet for the ghastly skeletons of men and camels that line the route 
of the caravan. Every eastern traveler has described all these aspects 
of the desert landscape with painful insistence, but no Psalmist poet 
has sketched such scenes as he saw them. In his practical way he 
uses general terms and comprehensive figures. The following pas- 
sage (Ps. 107:33-43) is in his best utilitarian style, and sums up the 
difference, as he saw it, between an ideal and an ugly landscape: * 


He turns streams into desert, 

And fountains into parched ground, 

A land of fruit into a salt waste, 

Because of the wickedness of those who dwell therein. 
He turns deserts into pools of water, 

And parched ground into fountains; 


There he settles the hungry, 

That they may establish a city to dwell in, 
Sow fields and lay out vineyards, 

And gather the fruits of the harvest; 

He blesses them so that they greatly increase, 
And he suffers not their cattle to decrease. 

He pours out contempt upon nobles, 

And in pathless deserts makes them wander astray, 
So that they are minished and brought low, 

By oppression of evil and sorrow. 

But the poor man he lifts out of his misery, 
And increases his kindred like a flock of sheep. 
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In fAemoriam 


ERI BAKER HULBERT 


Eri Baker Hulbert was born in Chicago, in a house on the site 
where’the'Masonic Temple now stands, July 16, 1841. He graduated 
from Union College, Schenectady, N. Y., in 1863, and from the 


Hamilton Theological Seminary in 1865. He received the degree of 
A.M. from Union College in 1866, of D.D. from the Baptist Union 
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Theological Seminary in 1880, and of LL.D. from Bucknell Univer- 
sity in 1898. He was with the Christian Commission in Grant’s 
army 1862-64. He was pastor in Manchester, N. H., 1865-68; 
Rolling Mills’ Mission, Chicago, 1868-70; First Church, St. Paul, 
Minn., 1870-74; First Church, San Francisco, Cal., 1874-78; Fourth 
Church, Chicago, 1878-81. In 1881 he became professor of church 
history in the Baptist Union Theological Seminary, then located at 
Morgan Park, Ill. On the incorporation of this school in the Univer- 
‘sity of Chicago as its Divinity School in 1892, he became its dean 
and head of the department of church history. These positions he 
retained to the end of his life. He was one of the editors of the 
American Journal of Theology from its foundation in 1897, and an 
associate editor of the Biblical World in 1905-6. He died in Chicago, 
Sunday, February 17, 1907. 

Dr. Hulbert was a sincere and devout Christian, an able preacher 
and successful pastor, a diligent student and enthusiastic teacher, an 
efficient executive, a faithful and beloved friend. He endeared him- 
self to his friends by his unfailing humor and his indomitable courage. 
His deepest interest was in men and in the institutions that make for 
the welfare of men. A warm personal friend of President William R. 
Harper from the days when they were colleagues in the school at Mor- 
gan Park, he took an important part in the movement by which the 
Seminary was removed to Chicago and made a part of the University, 
and entered heartily and sympathetically into the life of the University 
asa whole. The curriculum of the department of church history as 
developed under his guidance covered an unusually wide range of 
study, and laid especial emphasis upon the history of the modern 
period. Though master of an admirable style, he wrote little for 
publication. Possessing unusual ability in rousing interest in his 
subject on the part of his students, he preferred the classroom to the 
printed page as the medium of his influence on his generation. His 
death will be mourned and his memory cherished by his students and 
colleagues in the University of Chicago, and by a large circle of those 
who in former days have sat under his instruction as pastor or 
teacher. 
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EXPOSITORY STUDIES IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 
Ii. ISAAC AND JACOB 


PROFESSOR JOHN E. McFADYEN 
Knox College, Toronto, Can. 


Isaac a Lover or PEACE: GEN. 26:12-257 


I. LITERARY SOURCES 
This chapter is practically all from the Jehovist document; cf. vss. 2, 12, 
22, 28, 29, where Jehovah is the name for the Deity. Here and there, 
however, are traces of a later hand. Verse 15, for example, interrupts the 
sequence of vss. 14 and 16. Its object is to prepare the way for vs. 18, and 
to connect the story of Isaac with that of Abraham (cf. Gen. 21:25). 
But for all practical purposes the chapter may be regarded as a unity. 


II. EXPOSITION 


The facts which tradition recorded about the career of Isaac are very 
few, and, broadly speaking, his story is but a pale duplicate of the story of 
his greater father. Except that we are told (if the translation be correct) 
that he “‘went out to meditate in the field at the eventide” —and this trans- 
lation is more than doubtful—there is hardly any distinctive trait in the 
story which helps us to individualize him. The episode told earlier in this 
chapter (26:1-11) of his denial of his wife had already been told twice in 
the narrative of Abraham (Gen., chaps. 12 and 20). This attests the great 
popularity of the story, but that is all we can say. In the Isaac narrative 
it may be nothing more than a duplicate version of the Abraham story. 
Similarly the story of the well of Beersheba told here (26:32, 33) appears 
also—though the word receives a different explanation—in the Abraham 
narrative (21:31). There is reason to believe that the traditions about 
Isaac may once have been more numerous than those recorded in Genesis; 
but, as it is, we can form no really clear and individual picture of the man. 
He has been overshadowed by his father and his son. 

The story represents him, however, as prospering—growing rich in 
flocks and herds (vss. 12-14). This, as we have seen, is in accordance with 
the ancient idea that the elect must prosper, and that the divine favor is 
manifested in material things. And just as the wealth of Abraham led to 

t International Sunday-School Lesson for March 10, 1907. 
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strife and to his ultimate separation from Lot, so the wealth of Isaac brought 
upon him the envy of the Philistines, whose district he was consequently 
obliged to leave. There can be little doubt that this very brief story, and 
the one which follows it, preserve a faint reminiscence of historical fact. 
There had been some misunderstanding, and no doubt strife, between the 
ancestors of Israel and the people of Gerar, which was finally settled by 
treaty at Beersheba. This treaty, as we have seen, is doubly attested —both 
in the Abraham and in the Isaac group of stories. 

According to vss. 18-22, the particular form that the opposition to 
Isaac took was the stopping of his wells. Water is of the utmost conse- 
quence to the flock, and wells were naturally a common object of strife. It 
is not necessary, however, to suppose that the wells really received their 
names from these particular incidents. ‘The Hebrew words by which the 
wells are named really mean “‘contention,” “‘enmity,” and “broad places;” 
and the stories which attach to them may well have been suggested by the 
words themselves to the facile imagination of those early people. Those 
who think such an explanation impossible should remember that there are 
two accounts given of the origin of the name “‘ Beersheba”: one in this very 
chapter, which explains it as the well of the oath (26:31, 33), and another 
in 21:30, 31, which regards it as the well of the seven. Other illustrations 
could be adduced, which make it quite certain that some stories owe their 
origin to naive etymological curiosity; that is, that they are attempts to 
explain the names of people or things. 

Vss. 23-25. There is nothing very definite or concrete about this pas- 
sage. It simply repeats and confirms to Isaac the blessing promised to 
Abraham, and intimates that Isaac acknowledged the appearance of his 
God, as was customary, by an act of worship; and by the altar which he 
erected, Beersheba was constituted a sanctuary. In the author’s own time 
Beersheba was a sacred place; and this story is one explanation (cf. 21:33) 
of the origin of its sanctity. 


Il. APPLICATION 


It cannot be said that this passage is rich in homiletic application. It 
has few independent traits of its own, the first section (vss. 12-17) bearing 
a general resemblance to the story of Abraham and Lot in chap. 13, and the 
last (vss. 23-25) repeating the promise to Abraham. No doubt the writer 
of the middle section (vss. 18-22) intended to suggest that the broad place, 
where there is room and fertility, is reached only after strife or enmity or 
opposition of some kind—a lesson already powerfully enforced, under 
other aspects, by the experience of Abraham. There is no royal road to 
success; the way to Rehoboth is through Esek and Sitnah. 
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There is also much profound observation of life in the words of vs. 14: 
‘‘he became very great and had possessions of flocks and herds and a great 
household: and the Philistines envied him.” The heels of prosperity are 
dogged by envy; to succeed is to secure the envy of the Philistines. 

Incidentally a very suggestive thought is touched in vs. 19: ‘‘Isaac’s 
servants digged in the valley, and found there a well of springing water.” 
Striking as this picture is, the Hebrew is more striking still: ‘‘a well of 
living water.” ‘The idea is suggested that it is the man who digs that finds 
the living water. Living water for living men: for men who will steadily 
and bravely cut their way through all difficulty and impediment. The clear, 
cool water is not to be had for the wishing, but for the digging. Thus, and 
thus only, can we reach the water, and only thus do we deserve it. Many 
lives are sapless, unrefreshed by living water, because there has been no 
digging. We will do nothing more than scratch the surface: most often 
not even that. We stand lazily upon it, without piercing through it to 
the thing that would refresh us. We forget that, if we descend to the depths, 
God is there. There is no living water for the man who will not dig. 

How seldom, for example, is study a delight! No great book, least of 
all Scripture, will yield up all its secrets unless to the fierce persistence of 
the digger; for those secrets are hidden in the depths. We move airily 
across its chapters, when we should pause and assure ourselves that deep 
down are living waters. Surface meanings are for idle souls; the more 
patiently and prayerfully we search the depths, the more surely and abund- 
antly shall we find that well of water which springeth up unto everlasting 
life.? 

JacoB AND Esau: GEN. 27:15-23; 41-453 
I. LITERARY SOURCES 

This whole chapter, with the exception of the last verse, is often ascribed 
in its entirety to the Jehovist. A more subtle and rigorous analysis, how- 
ever, has made it probable that the Elohist has also contributed to the story 
which the chapter contains. According to one version—if this analysis 
be correct—Jacob deceives Isaac by wearing goatskin on his hands and 
neck, and, consistently with this, the blind Isaac “‘feels” his son; according 
to the other version, he deceives him by wearing Esau’s clothes, and, con- 
sistently with this, Isaac smells the raiment. Whether this analysis be 
justified or not, the story, as we now have it, has been very skilfully written, 
and may be regarded, for all practical purposes, as a unity. 


2 Cf. my volume, In the Hour of Silence, pp. 131-35 (Revell). 
3 International Sunday-School Lesson for March 17, 1907. 
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II. EXPOSITION 

Vs. 15. The blessing was a religious act, and on such an occasion Esau 
would naturally have worn his best suit. This appears, no doubt in accord- 
ance with custom, to have been in the keeping of the mother, who accordingly 
secures it for Jacob, in order to insure the success of the deception. 
This is one version; in the other, she puts goatskin on his hands and neck. 
There may be no very convincing reason why these two acts should be 
regarded as parallel accounts of the deception; but there is an initial 
probability that the Jehovist and the Elohist had each his story of decep- 
tion, and, in any case, the method of deception by means of Esau’s clothes 
is much more subtle and delicate than the other. 

The manner in which Jacob wins the blessing is peculiarly offensive to 
our moral sense. His father is old, supposed to be dying, and blind, and 
the advantage taken by Jacob of his blindness seems to us more than usually 
mean. The old man has the gravest doubts as to the identity of his son, 
but Jacob has made every possible preparation to throw him off his guard; 
and finally, to disarm his suspicion, he has the effrontery to resort to a 
deliberate lie: ‘‘ Jehovah thy God sent me good speed.” ‘The lie is all the 
more disgraceful in that it implicated the divine name. There is something 
calculating, cold-blooded, and repulsive to a modern taste about the conduct 
of Jacob throughout this critical scene. 

There is always, however, a danger of reading modern ideas into our 
interpretation of ancient books; and it may be doubted whether those 
who told and listened to such stories in early Hebrew times were shocked 
and offended by them as we are. Gunkel has put forward some interesting 
considerations which suggest that, so far from being offended, they were 
amused at the clever cunning of their great ancestor, and proud of its 
triumphant issue. He points out that strictly historical interpretation 
does not justify us in drawing the morals from the Jacob story which are 
customarily drawn. Instead, he argues, of being purified of his duplicity 
by his long exile, he only learns his lesson all the more perfectly; he sur- 
passes Laban in his own art, and shows himself a perfect master of it by 
his treatment of his brother after his return (33:12-17). Again, he urges, 
we cannot fail to feel that the story abounds in humor. What hearer 
could help laughing as he hears of Jacob’s attempt to imitate Esau’s rough, 
hairy skin by putting goatskin on his hands and neck? The story they 
were listening to was that of their own ancestor, and it must have been 
originally told to glorify him; in his triumphant cunning they find, with 
delight, their own character reflected. Gunkel even supposes that, in the 
oldest version of the story, God may have been pleased with Jacob precisely 
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because of his skill and cunning, but that this trait, and no doubt others 
similar, were obliterated by the finer moral sense of a later generation. 
Morality has a history: a skilfully planned piece of deception may be 
admired for the ability it evinces, while a later and finer moral sense may 
regard it as reprehensible or even despicable. 

There is probably a good deal of truth in Gunkel’s contentions. 
Throughout Genesis we have always two things to consider: first, the 
impression made by the stories upon the earlier generations among whom 
they were first circulated; and, secondly, the impression made upon the 
maturer moral sense of later times. And we must never forget that the 
writers of these documents were men of fine, sensitive, ethical temper. 
The material which they handled was brought to them by tradition from 
times which were rough and rude; but they handled that material in the 
spirit of the prophets, and to illustrate the great truths of morality and 
religion. 

That this is so, is made very plain by the sequel, vss. 41-45. Jacob 
must suffer. Esau begins to plan revenge, and his revenge will take the 
formofmurder. To escape this fate the ever elert and enterprising Rebekah 
urges Jacob to take to flight. He is to go to Haran for a few days. She 
speaks of his absence as only for a few days, either by way of consolation, or 
because she really thought it would be brief: she was counting on Esau’s 
superficial nature, and on his anger and resentment being spent in a day 
or two. If Jacob remained in sight, he would be murdered by Esau; and 
then Esau would have to take to instant flight, for in accordance with 
eastern law, the blood-avenger would be on his heels, and thus she would 
be “‘ bereaved of both her sons in one day.” 


Il. APPLICATION 


It will readily be seen that, if Gunkel’s view of the passage be correct, 
much of the customary homiletic use of it will fall to the ground. But on 
any view of the story, it illustrates a very valuable moral lesson—that 
deception is heavily punished. It is impossible to hide long in a refuge of 
lies: the rains will come and wash the refuge away, and the liar will 
have to start upon a long and weary flight. It may be that the earlier narra- 
tors regarded the deception as clever; but, clever or sinful, it was costly. 
The few days of absence contemplated by Rebekah lengthened into years, 
and we never read that she and Jacob met again. He suffered the hard- 
ships of separation from those he loved, and exile in a foreign land; and, in 
addition to those natural hardships, he had special crosses of his own. 
And all because he had one day played false. Men forget that the days do 
not stand by themselves; they are linked mysteriously each toeach. What 
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we sow today, we shall reap tomorrow. And not the sharpest eyes in the 
world can foresee all the consequences of our acts. We can see only a very 
little way; no man is clever enough to see to the end. Apart altogether 
from the immorality of it, sin is simply not worth while. The world is so 
made that the path of the transgressor is hard. Deception may enable a 
man to score a temporary success, but he will pay dearly for it in the long 
run, if not soon. It may drive him away from the land and the friends he 
loves, and plunge his life into disaster and sorrow. 


Jacop’s VISION AND Gop’s Promise: GEN. 28:1-5, 10-224 


I. LITERARY SOURCES 


All three documents which constitute the Book of Genesis are repre- 
sented in this passage. The first five verses (together with 27:46) are from 
the late Priestly Document. With its characteristic tendency—which we 
have already seen illustrated in the story of Abraham—to idealize the 
patriarchs and their times, it assigns to the departure of Jacob a much more 
innocent reason than that which was assigned in the older documents 
represented in the previous chapter. There Jacob’s flight is directly due 
to his deception of Isaac, and his consequent fear of the vengeance of Esau; 
here it is simply a departure in order to find a suitable wife, and to avoid 
the snare into which Esau had fallen, of marrying a native of the land. 

The very attractive story in vss. 10-22 rests upon the two older docu- 
ments, the Jehovist and the Elohist. In vss. 13, 16 the name of the Deity 
is Jehovah: ‘surely Jehovah is in this place;” in vss. 12, 17, 20, 22 it is 
Elohim. The two stories have been skilfully enough combined, but it is 
still quite possible to trace their main outlines. In the one case it is angels 
that Abraham sees, the angels of God, ascending and descending upon the 
ladder, (vs. 12), and he says: ‘‘This is the house of God” (vs. 17); in the 
other it is Jehovah himself whom he sees, standing beside him (vs. 13), 
and he says: ‘‘Surely Jehovah is in this place.” 


II. EXPOSITION 


It would not be wise to delay long over vss. 1-5. They are interesting 
as illustrating the later treatment of the patriarchal history; but the real 
sequel of chap. 27 is to be found, not in these verses, but in vss. 10-22. 

Jacob left his father’s home (26:23) on his flight toward Haran. At 
night he rested, as if by accident, at a certain place, which proved to be the 
scene of a divine revelation. The place was rocky, and with one of the 
stones for a pillow he dreamt a dream, suggested by the climbing rocks of 
the mountain-side. He seemed to see a ladder, whose foot was on earth, 
4 International Sunday-School Lesson for April 7, 1907. 
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but whose top was in heaven. By this ladder angels were descending from 
the gate of heaven down to the earth, so that, unlike the customary view of 
angels, these creatures cannot be supposed to have been winged. Over- 
come with glad awe Jacob said: ‘‘How dread is this place! This is none 
other than the house of God, and the gate of heaven” (vs. 17). It would 
be’ quite unfair to the spirit of this ancient story to take it metaphorically. 
It suggests to us, of course, that heaven is not far from the earth, and that 
between the two there is divine communication. But the primary meaning 
of the story is more literal than this. Heaven is a place with a gate, just 
immediately above Bethel, and the angels who visit the earth reach it by a 
ladder, the foot of which is at Bethel. This is the Elohist’s version. 

There are no angels, however, in the Jehovist version (vss. 13-16). 
There it is Jehovah himself who appears, and he not only appears, but 
speaks, renewing to Jacob the promise made to Abraham and Isaac, and 
adding a promise special to Jacob himself—that he himself would be with 
the lonely wanderer, and bring him back to his own land. Both stories 
agree in the fact that the sleeping Jacob was visited by celestial beings: in 
the one case by angels, who descended to the spot where he is lying; in the 
other by Jehovah himself, who promises his continual help. Each story 
accounts, in its own way, for the sanctity of Bethel. When this story was 
written, Bethel was, and had for long been, a very popular sanctuary. 
Keen interest would naturally be taken in its origin, and tradition traced it 
back to Jacob. ; 

Bethel means literally “house of God.” In vs. 17 the Hebrew runs: 
“‘This is none other than the beth elohim,” which perhaps originally meant 
“the house of the elohim,” which is strictly a plural word; and the elohim 
are probably to be identified with the angels of vs. 12. Bethel would then 
be so called because the supernatural beings, the Elohim, had been seen 
by Jacob there. 

But another explanation of the word lurks beneath the story in vss. 18, 
19. Jacob took the stone on which he had been lying, and set it up for a 
pillar, and poured oil upon the top of it. The pouring of oil is a religious act, 
and the pillar is therefore not a common memorial pillar. It is the regular 
word in the Old Testament for the pillar which used to stand beside, 
not only the heathen altars, but even the altars of Jehovah, though it was 
afterward definitely proscribed by the Jehovah religion (Deut. 16:22) as 
carrying with it heathen associations. It is practically certain that in earlier 
times the deity was supposed to reside in the stone; that would explain why 
it was anointed. According, therefore, to the ancient idea, the stone itself 
was the house of God, the bethel; indeed, this is expressly stated in vs. 22, 
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and the stone standing beside the Bethel altar when the author wrote, was 
carried back by tradition to Jacob and his experiences. Thus there are 
two explanations of the word ‘‘bethel;” in the one, it is the house of the 
elohim, the place where the celestial beings alighted, in their descent, upon 
the earth; in the other, the word is applicable primarily and strictly to the 
stone which was the house of the god. In either case the religious ideas, 
though profoundly suggestive, are primitive. 

Vss. 20-22. The vow is also primitive. It is made almost in the spirit 
of a man driving a bargain; if Jehovah favors Jacob, he will worship 
Jehovah. Jacob’s requests are also purely material; all he asks is food, 
clothes, and prosperity; and he promises, if his requests be granted, to give 
the tenth to God. > 

The whole story is told partly to illustrate the origin of the Bethel sanc- 
tuary and the origin of the practice of offering tithes. 


Ii. APPLICATION 


The passage is intensely interesting, and shows, better than most, how 
profoundly suggestive are the simple religious ideas even of primitive times. 
God appears in unexpected places. Jacob had left his home, with its familiar 
religious associations; but God was greater than the home and the land 
he left, and Jacob found him—or, rather, God came to him—upon a bare 
hillside. And not only did he come to him there, but he also inspired him 
with the assurance that he would be with him everywhere, keeping him 
throughout his pilgrimage whithersoever he went. To all of us, pilgrims 
as we are on life’s way, but especially to the young who are just setting out 
upon it, this is a consolation and inspiration of the very first order. The 
pilgrim’s guide is God; and when we leave the familiar scenes we love, he 
goes before us and with us. ‘I am with thee, and will keep thee whither- 
soever thou goest; for I will not leave thee.” 

“To me remains nor place nor time; 
My country is in every clime; 
I can be calm and free from care 
On any shore, since God is there.” 


This thought lies very close to the other thought suggested by the ladder 
with the angels upon it, that heaven is not far jrom earth. Between the two 
there is communication. The pilgrim may be desolate, compelled to camp, 
as it were, upon some rocky hillside of life; but even upon those barren 
stretches he may be visited by experiences which so cheer and assure him 
that he knows they are sent, like angels, from above, and that from the 
depths he may ascend upon them to the very gate of heaven. 
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Finally, the last verse is fitted to teach us the duty of practical gratitude. 
We are debtors to God, and we ought to thank him more than we do. In 
most prayers, it is petition and not thanksgiving that predominates. But 
gratitude should not be allowed to remain a mere sentiment; it should find 
some practical expression. How much the tithe will be, and what form it 
will take, is a question which each must decide for himself in the light of 
conscience and Christian principle; but when God has so long kept us on 
the way we have been going, giving us bread to eat and raiment to put on, 
is it not fitting that we should give back the tenth, or some other tangible 
and practical expression of our gratitude, to him ? 


Gop Gives Jacop a NEw NAME: GEN. 32:9-12, 22-305 


I. LITERARY SOURCES 

_ The prayer of Jacob (vss. 9-12) comes from the Jehovist document, as 
we may infer from the appeal to Jehovah in vs. 10; but the precise analysis 
of vss. 22-30 is very difficult. It is hardly worth while, for our purpose, 
attempting to make it out, but in some places the duplicates are quite obvious. 
For example, according to vs. 22, Jacob took his wives and children and 
passed over the ford of the Jabbok; according to vss. 23, 24, he is said to 
have sent them over, and remained behind alone. The sources underlying 
the narrative are undoubtedly the Jehovist and the Elohist. 


Il. EXPOSITION 


After twenty years in a foreign land, Jacob is now coming home; but, 
prosperous though he is, his ancient sin has followed him, and he is haunted 
by fear of the brother he had wronged in the long ago (vs. 7). But he is 
still the wily, resoyrceful Jacob. He knows that it will be wisdom to appease 
the wrath of Esau, so he sends a gracious message on before, which is also 
calculated to impress Esau with a sense of the wealth and importance to 
which he has attained in the interval; and, when his messengers bring 
back the news that his brother is coming to meet him with a band of armed 
men, resourceful as ever, he divides his own company into two bands to 
make as sure as possible, under the circumstances, that at least some of 
them will escape. 

It is at this point that the beautiful prayer occurs. Gunkel may be 
right in supposing that the prayer, with its fine spiritual tone, is later than the 
Peniel story of the context, whose religious ideas are primitive. Be that 
as it may, the setting which has been given it by its editor is very suggestive. 
It is a practical acknowledgment, on the part of Jacob, that his cunning is 

5 International Sunday-School Lesson for April 14, 1907. 
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inadequate to the situation in which he finds himself. He needs the help 
of God, so he resorts to prayer. 

The prayer itself is unusually beautiful. The speaker begins by invok- 
ing Jehovah as the God of his father and grandfather, and claims this God 
as his own God. The God who guided and helped them could guide 
and help him; and, indeed, he was the God who had already, in the most 
marked and definite way, come into his life, visiting him with words of 
promise long ago at the beginning of his pilgrimage, and impelling him at 
the end to return to his own country; for it was his voice that had said: 
**Return to thy country and I will do thee good.” By the terms of his 
invocation he reminds himself that God is pledged to take care of him; 
and then he proceeds to the prayer. It begins with an expression of thanks- 
giving, couched in terms of exquisite humility: ‘I am not worthy of all 
the kindness and the faithfulness which thou hast shewed to thy servant.” 
And how real and definite to him was that kindness and faithfulness we see - 
from the concrete picture of his experience he at once proceeds to add: 
he had left the land with nothing but his staff, now he was coming back to it 
with two large camps. It is not till the thanksgiving is over that he ventures 
to express the petition which is the ultimate object of his prayer—that he 
may be delivered from the impending danger at the hand of his brother. 
And he ends by pleading the divine promise. 

The next passage (vss. 22-32) moves on a somewhat different religious 
plane. Jacob is now at the Jabbok, the stream which flows westward into 
the Jordan, about twenty-five miles north of the Dead Sea. The great 
crisis of his life has come, and the writer describes the scene with great 
power. He makes us feel the loneliness, the mystery, the weirdness of it, 
as Jacob remains in the dead of night on the bank of the stream, after sending 
his company on before. He is alone, yet not alone; for “‘there wrestled 
with him a man”—not, as the sequel makes plain, an ordinary man, but a 
supernatural visitant who turns out to be God himself. The purely his- 
torical interpretation which is interested in truth, rather than in sermons, 
has to ask what this means. The primitive nature of the religious concep- 
tions underlying the story is undeniable. It has to be noted that the being 
who wrestles with Jacob does so “‘till the breaking of the day,” and then 
he asks to be let go. This is in accordance with the idea, already illustrated 
by Gen. 15:12, 13, which associates deity with the darkness. The “man” 
with whom Jacob wrestles is clearly conceived as a supernatural being. 
Note further that “he could not prevail against” Jacob. It is he who asks 
to be let go, so that Jacob is the victor. This fact throws some light on 
the earliest form of the Jacob stories. Apparently Jacob was originally 
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conceived as a man of superhuman strength, a sort of Hebrew Hercules; 


another hint of this is to be found in Gen. 29:10, where he could roll away 
the great stone from the mouth of the well. Jacob is strong as well as 
cunning; and though wounded in the struggle, he is determined to secure a 
blessing from this mysterious Being before he goes, as go he must, when the 
day dawns. The blessing takes the form of a change of name: “Jacob” 
becomes “‘Israel.” The cunning one becomes one who perseveres with 
God and prevails. His life has been a successful struggle, and in the 
impending struggle with Esau he will prevail again. So “he blessed him 
there ””—that is, at Peniel; this, then, is the origin of the sanctuary at Peniel. 
The word ‘‘Peniel” means ‘“‘face of God,” and as a promontory on the 
Phoenician coast bore this very name, it is possible that the same name 
was given to some great rock or mountain-side near the Jabbok which 
looked like a gigantic face. The Jacob story, of course, interprets the 
name differently. 

Here, as elsewhere, etymological interests play an important part. They 
are very plain here and in the name “‘Israel;” but no less in the word 
““Jabbok.” The Hebrew for “he wrestled” in vss. 24, 25 is j@dbeg, which 
the writer evidently intends to be connected with Jabbok. 


Il. APPLICATION 


The prayer of Jacob (vss. 9-12) is full of suggestion. Coming immedia- 
tely after the recital of Jacob’s skilfully laid plans, it has an almost dramatic 
effect. God is the ever-present, and too-often-neglected, factor in human 
life; but the great crises drive men to feel and acknowledge their need of 
him—their own resources and plans are so obviously inadequate. Again, 
prayer gathers its confidence, in part, from the contemplation of the past. 
As Jacob prayed to the God of his father, so we may pray to the God of 
our fathers—the God who has manifestly moved in history and who has in 
the past touched our own individual lives. Further, the man must approach 
his God in the spirit of humility, with such a knowledge of himself as 
teaches him that he is not worthy of all the divine kindness which has 
marked his life. Again, prayer should begin with thanksgiving; at any 
rate, petition should be accompanied, at some point, by a humble expression 
of gratitude for the past. In most of our prayers there is, if not too much 
petition, at any rate too little thanksgiving. 

To one who is convinced of the truth of the historical interpretation of 
vss. 22-30 given above, the homiletic application will be, at first sight, 
attended with difficulties. In the original story Jacob’s wrestling is not 
prayer; as Gunkel humorously says, “‘in the struggles of prayer one does not 
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dislocate one’s thigh:” Nevertheless, the passage is full of suggestion. 
Jacob is facing a great crisis, and in that crisis is God. It is with him rather 
than with Esau that he has to reckon: only when he has seen God face to 
face is he worthy to enter into the promised land. It is really God whom he 
has now to face; and when he is certain of this, he wishes further to make 
himself sure of the blessing which God alone can give. But, as Driver 
says, “he only gains the blessing after his natural self has been rendered 
powerless.”’ ‘“‘I will not let thee go until thou bless me,” is a word which 
every man-who would face a crisis triumphantly must learn to make his 
own. The mightiest wrestler meets some time with a Wrestler mightier 
than himself, and he leaves the contest at once vanquished and victor. He 
has won the blessing, but, like Jacob who left limping upon his thigh, he 
may carry the mark of the struggle with him to his grave. He is wounded 
in that on which he prided himself most; but what of that, if he wins the 
blessing ? 
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APPEARANCES indicate that the next important discoveries in ancient his- 
tory will be made in the soil of Asia Minor. The controversy which has 
raged fiercely for some years over the daring generalization of Professor 
Sayce that the Hittites, the children of Heth, from whom Abraham bought 
the cave of Machpelah, lived in Asia Minor and north Syria, can now be 
closed. The German scholar Winckler, excavating at Boghaz-keni in 
northern Cappodocia, has recently found about 2,500 tablets, many of the 
Tel-el-Amarna period and style, most of them in a language which must be 
Hittite. He has found the names of all the Hittite kings who came into 
relations with Egypt, and a copy of the treaty between the Hittites and 
Rameses written in cuneiform, like the Tel-el-Amarna tablets. 

Rev. RoBert Rainy, D.D., principal of New College, Edinburgh, died 
in Melbourne, Australia, December 22. Dr. Rainy’s great work in life 
was the union of the Free and United Presbyterian churches in 1900. 
When the legality of that union was questioned, Principal Rainy appeared 
before the House of Lords and presented the case with tact and true 
statesmanship. He was for forty years connected with the theological 
training of the Free Church ministry, and for thirty-two years was prin- 
cipal of New College. Dr. Rainy was a scholar of repute in church history 
and apologetics. His best-known works are: The Ancient Catholic 
Church, Delivery and Development of Christian Doctrine, Epistle to the 
Philippians, and, in connection with Professors Orr and Dods, The Super- 
natural in Christianity. His death will be deeply felt in Scotland, where 
he was universally beloved. ve 

Dr. BERNHARD STADE, professor of theology at the University of 
Giessen, died December 7, 1906. Dr. Stade, who celebrated the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of his appointment as professor in 1900, has occupied a 
prominent place among the leaders of modern Old Testament science. 
In 1881 he started the Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, 
of which he remained as the sole editor up to the time of his death. This 
is the only journal in any language that is devoted exclusively to the con- 
sideration of Old Testament problems. It has been the. medium of publi- 
cation for many important articles, some of them of epoch-making sig- 
nificance in their respective fields. In addition to his labors as editor 
and a frequent contributor to the Zeitschrift, Dr. Stade published a His- 
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tory of Israel (1887), which still stands in many respects without an 
equal; a Hebrew Grammar (1879), which was far in advance of all others 
at the time of its publication; a Hebrew Dictionary (1893; with the late 
Professor Siegfried), characterized by very free handling of the biblical 
text; and the first volume of a Biblical Theology of the Old Testament 
(1905), which we can only hope was completed before his death. 


A CAPITAL pamphlet on Adult Bible Classes and How to Conduct Them 
has been written by Professor I. F. Wood, of Smith College, and Rev. 
Newton M. Hall, of Springfield, Mass. (Pilgrim Press, Boston). It con- 
tains a hundred pages of the sanest and most helpful advice on this part 
of the Sunday-school work—a department which needs to be reconstructed 
and revived, along with the other departments of our schools. We have 
here the choicest kind of wisdom and direction for accomplishing this. 
The authors also announce for publication some simple but adequate 
and stimulating outlines for eighteen different courses of study to be pur- 
sued by Bible classes. Two of these courses are out of the ordinary as 
respects their subjects: “‘The Problems of a Twentieth Century City,” 
and “‘A Study of the City.” This marks the entrance upon a kind of 
study which the Sunday school has never yet pursued in more than a 
desultory way, namely, a wrestling with the great vital, practical problems 
of everyday life. Colleges and social clubs, newspapers and books deal 
with these questions of supreme importance, and why should not the 
Sunday school? In fact, the adult department of the Sunday school has 
failed to become large and strong just because it has not faced squarely and 
dealt directly and helpfully with the tremendous probleras of every-day mo- 
rality. The Bible class may study for historical or literary information, or 
for religious and moral impulse, or for general culture, as has been gener- 
ally done—all that is good as far as it goes. But it does not go far enough. 
In fact, it exactly fails to reach the goal of true religious education. Why? 
Because it does not directly, clearly, and strongly grip actual life for its 
transformation. Let.us have young people and adults crown their earlier 
Bible study in the Sunday school with a vital, practical study of modern 
problems—ethical, social, industrial, commercial, and political—that they 
may see how religion and morality stand related to everyday life, and may 
find how Christian principles and the Christian ideal are to be applied to, 
and realized in, the existing conditions, needs and opportunities of our 
own present time. We require, and are entitled to, all the help that reli- 
gion and morality can give in working out the solutions of the tremendous 
practical problems that face us today and demand our best thought and 
‘action. 
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Book Redviews 


A History of Egypt from the Earliest Times to the Persian Conquest. 
By JAmMEs HENRY. BREASTED, Ph.D., Professor of Egyptology 
and Oriental History in the University of Chicago. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1905. Pp. xxix +634. 

The day has long gone by when the tales of Herodotus passed for 
sober history, and the chronology of Manetho and his excerptors was 
accepted with little or no question. Except where they treat of contemporary 
matters, Greek writers have proved to be but blind guides for Egyptian 
history; the Manethonian chronology, after repeated attempts by many 
scholars to reconcile it with monuments, has been finally demolished 
within the past few years by Eduard Meyer; and Egyptologists have long 
since recognized that all investigations into the history of ancient Egypt 
must proceed upon the basis of the contemporary native monuments. 
Yet, while a very large amount of inscriptional material has accumulated 
and is now at the disposal of scholars, much of it is disappointing. The 
great majority of Egyptian inscriptions were.composed, not to record histori- 
cal facts, but to gratify the vanity of kings and grandees; and it too often 
happens that, when the chaff of fulsome laudation and empty titles is 
winnowed away, but few grains of real information remain. All facts 
that could offend the delicate susceptibilities of the reigning dynasty are 
rigidly suppressed, and it is only by reading between the lines that the 
trained observer is able to perceive the true course of events. For some 
periods, moreover, the available material is extremely scanty, as the utmost 
diligence of the investigator can glean merely the barest outline. 

The writer of a history of Egypt has, therefore, no easy task, and the 
difficulty is increased by the fact that comparatively few of the published 
inscriptions are free from error. As it was impossible to rely upon the 
accuracy of these copies, it became Dr. Breasted’s task to lay the founda- 
tion for his work by collating anew the whole body of the Egyptian historical 
inscriptions. For this he had exceptional opportunities. A pupil of Adolf 
Erman, the founder of the modern school of Egyptology, and associated 
with his instructor in his work on the great Egyptian dictionary now in 
course of preparation in Germany, he had ready access to all the material 
stored in the museums of Europe, and a sojourn in Egypt gave him addi- ~ 
tional advantages. A valuable result of Dr. Breasted’s labors in this 
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direction appeared in his Ancient Records of Egypt.t In this work, utiliz- 
ing the results of his exhaustive collations and interpreting the texts in the 
light of modern Egyptological science, he presented, in an admirable Eng- 
lish version, all the ancient Egyptian historical documents, arranged in 
chronological order and supplied with explanatory introductions and notes. 
The Ancient Records, important in itself, forms at the same time an 
invaluable adjunct to the author’s History of Egypt. It enables the stu- 
dent, aided by plentiful footnote references in the latter work, to consult 
the inscriptional sources in all cases, and offers an appropriate and con- 
venient repository for all matter of a technical nature, which is very 
properly excluded from the History. 

Dr. Breasted’s History of Egypt is distinctly a modern presentation of 
the subject, based upon a new and thorough study of all the sources and 
embodying all the great advances in Egyptology, in which the past twenty 
years have been especially fruitful. Covering a wide range of time, from 
the earliest period down to the Persian conquest in 525 B. c., the book is 
conveniently divided into sections corresponding with the various histori- 
cal periods into which the subject naturally falls. This orderly and 
methodical arrangement, which by the way is by no means a matter of 
course, is of a piece with the general clearness of treatment apparent 
throughout. Dr. Breasted is evidently no believer in the theory that a 
book, to be truly scientific, must be dull. He possesses the all too unusual 
faculty of presenting his subject in an interesting manner, and this faculty 
is abundantly in evidence in the present work. This is especially noticeable 
in the chapter on predynastic Egypt. For this early period, while the 
material documents are rather plentiful, the few written documents that 
exist reveal little more than the names of reigning monarchs and give 
but scant hint of the course of historical events. Out of this material, 
which in less skilful hands might have given rise to a dry archaeologica} 
discussion, Dr. Breasted has constructed a picture of Egyptian life, in the 
earliest times, as fascinating as it is convincing. The preliminary survey 
(chap. ii), giving a conspectus of the history of Egypt for the whole period 
covered by the book, carries the reader at once in medias res, and supplies 
the key to the subsequent development of the subject in greater detail, 
The good judgment and skill with which this has been carried out must 
impress even the casual reader. Throughout Dr. Breasted writes clearly 


t Ancient Records of Egypt: The Historical Documents. By James Henry 
Breasted. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1905. Vol. I, “The First to the ~ 
* Seventeenth Dynasties;” -Vol. II, “‘ The Eighteenth Dynasty;” Vol. III, “The Nine- 
teenth Dynasty;” Vol. IV, “The Twentieth to the Twenty-sixth Dynasties.” 
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and lucidly. He tells his story in a straightforward and spirited manner 
and, while no detail of importance is omitted, he is never prolix. This 
happy combination of judicious conciseness with ample fulness of treat- 
ment is a distinguishing feature of the book. The author has incorporated 
in his work the results of Eduard Meyer’s searching chronological investi- 
gation? whereby the long-existing chaos in this field has at length been 
reduced to order, so that the subject of Egyptian chronology now stands 
upon a secure foundation. According to Meyer’s conclusions, adopted 
by Breasted, a margin of error of about a century in either direction must 
be allowed in case of any given date from the First to the Eleventh Dy- 
nasties, while for the succeeding period the possible error is nowhere greater 
than a decade. The very great advance in historic accuracy marked by 
the establishment of Meyer’s chronological system, resting as it does upon 
proof amounting to absolute demonstration, can be best appreciated when 
it is remembered that formerly, to cite a single instance, the dates assigned 
by different Egyptologists to King Susfru, the last Pharaoh of the Third 
Dynasty, showed an extreme divergence of nearly a thousand years. 

Dr. Breasted’s History of Egypt marks a very distinct advance. It is 
an able treatment of a most difficult subject by a thoroughly competent 
scholar, in accordance with the best principles of modern historical inves- 
tigation, and the author is to be congratulated upon the production of a 
work of such excellence both from the literary and the scientific stand- 
point. The book is profusely illustrated, and the typography is excellent. 


CHRISTOPHER JOHNSTON 
Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 


Studies in the Book of Job. By Rev. Francis N. PELouset, D.D. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1906. Pp. 115. $1 net. 


The story of the ‘‘Hebrew Hamlet” still continues to fascinate lovers 
of the best literature. The adventures of Ulysses, the world-wanderer, are 
not more entrancing to thoughtful men than those of the man’ of Uz who 
never left his tell of ashes and dung. Indeed, this greatest Greek epic of 
war is in several respects notably inferior to this Hebrew drama of the soul. 
The last dozen years have produced some of the best commentaries and 
monographs on Job ever written; yet there was need of just such a book as 
this, which is not inferior to Moulton or Genung in its power to bring to the 
ordinary Bible-reader a new and vivid realization of the treasure hidden in 
this Arabian ash-field, while for teachers it is of unique value. 

Its method is pedagogical, and differs from that of all previous writers: 


2 Agyptische Chronologie. Von Eduard Meyer. Berlin, 1904. 
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“In addition to the formal plan, general statements, Bible references, and 
questions, it offers suggestive thoughts, illustrations, practical applications, 
light from literature, and all that can give, not only knowledge, but inspira- 
tion and character-forming power.” The bibliography is extensive and 
well selected. It has five divisions: (1) books and commentaries to be 
recommended for the members of an ordinary Bible class; (2) commen- 
taries which give more or less of the critical processes and results; (3) 
monographs on Job; (4) sidelights; (5) comparisons and contrasts with 
other literature. The commentaries mentioned are exclusively in English 
or translations. The monographs include such works as Peake’s Problem 
of Suffering in the Old Testament, Wall’s Oldest Drama of the World, 
Froude’s Essay on Job, etc. As “‘sidelights,” Mozley’s Essays, Bushnell’s 
Moral Uses of Dark Things, Hinton’s Mystery of Pain, Hall’s Does God 
Send Trouble ? and Professor Butcher’s Harvard Lectures on Greek Subjects, 
Greece and Israel, are recommended; while such writers as Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, Plato, Goethe, Dante, Milton, Shakespeare, Browning, and even 
Zola and Omar Khayyam, are well and freely used in the illustrations and 
comparisons from “‘other literature.” 

+ The book is not written “‘critically,” but the only unfair antagonism of 
criticism which the reviewer has noted is in a quotation from Genung 
affirming that critics think of Elihu’s speeches as a later addition because 
“for their conception of the poem’s scope and purpose he is in the way; 
they cannot help desiring his absence”! While Peloubet is a great admirer 
of Genung, he does not usually follow him in his dogmatism, nor in his 
peculiar transactions, nor in his worst misinterpretations—as, e. g., the 
meaning of the Elihu speeches. As Dr. Peloubet, however, almost invari- 
ably accepts the old views of Job—dating it in the time of the Judges and 
putting to one side all questions even of text-criticism—it would be well if 
the ordinary reader could supplement this work with some other small and 
clear but critical volume, like Driver’s Book of Job (Clarendon Press, 1906). 
It must be admitted that, with the exception of Driver, there is scarcely a 
modern critical commentary fitted to the needs of the man of the street. ‘To 
come to Peloubet after reading a typical modern commentary on Job is like 
coming to the home fireside from a surgeon’s operating table. This poem 
as it comes from the hand of its latest biblical editor may be “‘lame in its 
feet,” but its author has a heroic soul and is a fit companion with the princes 
of literature. This Mephibosheth, counted by all poets and all scholars 
worthy to sit at the same banquet of honor with David, the sweet singer of 
Israel, and with Solomon the Wise, cannot be understood by the chiropodist 
absorbed with his work beneath the table. That the book as it stands has 
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gained such a position in literature is good proof that it is not such a collec- 
tion of scraps as some critics have supposed. Peloubet, at any rate, is sure 
of this, and approvingly quotes the remark of the London Spectator, that 
“‘it is as impossible that a first-rate poem or work of art should be produced 
without a great master-mind to conceive the whole as that a fine living 
bull should be developed out of beef sausages.”” However, such discussions 
take but little space, lying outside the main purpose of the book. To use 
another of the author’s figures: ‘It is not the history of the violin we want, 
but the music.” Accepting the poem just as we have it, he thinks it to be 
a perfect, artistic whole, and works out from the book with much skill his 
four solutions of the “Mystery of Suffering in God’s World, in its Twofold 
-Aspect—its Relation to God, and its Relation to Man.” These solutions 
which our author believes to be systematically developed in the argument 
are: Part 1, “Trouble Is a Test;” Part 2, ‘Trouble Is a Punishment ;” 
Part 3, “‘Trouble Is a Discipline;” Part 4, “‘Trouble Is an Insoluble Mys- 
tery;” Part 5, ‘The Good Man Always Comes to True Success at Last.” 

How far the author’s success in harmonizing all portions of the argument 
to this symmetrical scheme is dependent upon his plan of selecting the 
passages for comment which seem most spiritually appropriate, only giving 
attention to ‘dark passages” when ‘‘the seemingly dull and commonplace 
stone broken open by the hammer of a word of comment reveals a cluster 
of jewels,” must be left to each reader to determine. 

CaMDEN M. CoBERN 


ALLEGHANY COLLEGE 
Meadville, Pa. 


Hebrew Ideals: From the Story of the Patriarchs. Part IT. Gen., 
Chaps. 25-50. By Rev. James StracHANn, M.A. Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark; New York: Charles Scribner’s — 1906. 
Pp. 170. $0.60. 

This book, written for young students, is an simage: at appreciation, 
not criticism. It is not a study of documents, and does not attempt to go 
behind the narratives in Genesis, but regards them as a faithful reflection 
of the prophetic ideals of the ninth and eighth centuries B. c. Outside of 
a single sentence in the preface of Part II, there is hardly a note of time or a 
historical allusion. The result of this for most readers, especially those 
unfamiliar with the reconstruction of Hebrew history, is an unconscious 
‘anachronism. The moral ideals of the ninth century are pushed back a 
thousand years or more to those rude days before the emergence of nomadic 
Israel into the more settled life of agriculture. A yery few pages of intro- 
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duction might have avoided what was certainly not intended by the author. 
In the preface to the first part Mr. Strachan says: “If we except the Psalms, 
no book in the Old Testament contains such a fulness of Hebrew life and 
thought as the book of Genesis.’”” This is hardly an exaggeration. It 
might, however, be more exact, if he had extended his single exception of 
the Psalms to include the works of the earlier prophets, themselves the 
creators of the moral idealism of the ninth and eighth centuries B. c., of 
which the book of Genesis is but one example. The problem is yet unsolved 
as to whether these ideals became at that time the property of the nation at 
large, or whether they were advocated by a handful of seers who had caught 
a vision of the Eternal Righteousness. 

The only question of seriousness which forces itself upon the reader. 
is this: Has Mr. Strachan given us what were really the moral and religious 
ideals of the ninth century B. c., or what are rather the moral and religious 
ideals of our twentieth-century Christianity ? It is a difficult task to portray 
with historical fidelity the ideals of the founders of the Hebrew race. They 
are enshrouded with mist. In the past it has been almost the universal 
habit to give the patriarchal players upon the stage of the Old Testament 
the mask of a mediaeval saint. The problem to which this book sets itself 
is much easier. Myth and legend have given way to veritable history. 
The sources are manifold. It must be confessed that in some slight degree 
Mr. Strachan’s book is open to criticism on this count. One lays down 
the book with much the same feeling as one has after studying Holman 
Hunt’s “Light of the World”—beautiful, but a bit too modern, and there- 
fore unreal. 

The book from a literary point of view is worth reading. It is really a 
collection of sermons. The pragmatic predominates over the historical, 
just precisely as it did in the case of the preacher of the ninth century B. c., 
whose character-sketches form the subject of these homilies. The book 
is full of apt quotations, not so much from exegetes or historians, but from 
preachers and poets. In no surer way can the newer point of view commend 
itself to the common-sense of the Christian world than by multiplying such 
studies as this which Mr. Strachan has given us. 


Curton D. GrRAy 
Boston, Mass. 
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ARTICLES 


GresEBRECHT, F. The Moral Level of 
the Old Testament Scriptures. Ameri- 
can Journal of Theology, January, 1907, 
PP- 31-55- 

A survey of the character and growth of the 
ethical ideal in Israel, with the intent to show that 
this phase of the Old Testament religion is a most 
powerful argument for its divine origin. 


Torrey, C. C. The Nature and Origin 
of ‘‘First Esdras.’”’ American Journal 
of Semitic Languages and Literatures, 
January, 1907, pp. 116-41. 

A very careful and suggestive discussion of the 
relation of First Esdras to the canonical books of 
Ezra and Nehemiah. The author’s conclusion is 
that ‘‘it is simply a piece taken without change out 
of the middle of a faithful Greek translation of the 
Chronicler’s History of Israel in the form which 
was generally recognized as authentic in the last 
century B.c. This was not, however, the original 
form of the history, but one which had undergone 
several important changes.” The article also seeks 
to discover the original form of the Chronicler’s 
history for this period, and arrives at the conclusion 
that neither the order of events as given in First 
Esdras nor that found in the canonical Ezra and 
Nehemiah is the original sequence as it left the 
hand of the Chronicler himself. 

Van Hoonacker, A. Notes d’exégése 
sur quelques passages difficiles d’Osée. 
Revue biblique internationale, January, 
19°07, PP- 13-33- 

An interpretation, based in part upon emenda- 


tions of the text, of Hos. 4:4, 5, 18; siz, 2, 1% 
6:8,0; 7:3-7; 8:6; 9:13. Some of the passages 
are approached from entirely new points of view. 
A. Musri. Theologisch 

Tijdschrift, January, 1907, pp. 50-79. 

This is the third and last of a series of articles 
devoted to a thoroughgoing examination and criti- 
cism of the hypothesis of Winckler and others that 
the name Egypt (= Mizraim) is in many places in 
the Old Testament employed to designate an Ara- 
bian district rather than the region along the Nile. 
Noordtzij rejects the theory im toto, and his discus- 
sion is by all odds the best extant upon this side of 
the subject. 


GutH, W. W. The Unity of the Older 
Saul-David Narratives. Journal of 
Biblical Literature, Vol. XXV, pp. 111- 
34 
An article marshaling the evidence that the older 

narratives of the books of Samuel and Kings con- 

cerning Saul and David are all three from one 
writer, The task is well done. 


Jastrow, Jr.,M. A Babylonian Parallel 

to the Story of Job. Ibid., pp. 135-91. 

A translation and interpretation of an old Baby- 
lonian story “‘told for the purpose of discussing and 
illustrating current doctrines regarding the reason 
of suffering, the weakness of man, his proneness to 
sin, his dependence upon the gods, the necessity of 
humility in the presence of theJhigher powers, and 
the justification of supreme confidence in Bel or 
Marduk.” On the basis of several points ‘of 
resemblance to the story of Job, the author suggests 
that the Hebrew story was derived through Edom 
from Babylonia. 


NEW TESTAMENT 


BOOKS 
Scott, Ernest F. The Fourth Gospel; 

Its Purpose and Theology. Edin- 

burgh: Clark, 1906; New York: 

Scribner. Pp. 379. $2 net. 

Athorough study of the theology and the religious 
value of the Fourth Gospel, based upon the general 
critical conclusions as to its authorship and date, 
The author finds its religious value as great as ever: 
but sharply criticizes its Logos doctrine, as too 
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speculative and at variance with the Synoptic 


representation. 


REID, JOHN. Jesus and Nicodemus: A 
Study in Spiritual Life. Edinburgh: 
Clark, 1906; New York: Scribner. 
Pp. ix+288. $1.75 net. 

A series of studies of Jesus’ interview with Nico- 
demus, characterized by literary skill and religious 
insight. 
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Burkitt, F.C. The Gospel History and 
Its Transmission. Edinburgh: Clark, 
1906. Pp. viiit+360. $2 net. 


In these ten lectures, delivered before a popular 


audience, Professor Burkitt discusses a variety of 
problems, chiefly relating to the origin of the gos- 
pels, of which he finds Mark the earliest and Mat- 
thew and Luke dependent upon it and upon a dis- 
course document which may have been the Logia. 
Luke and Acts were written by Luke, but after 93 
A. D., for they show the influence of Josephys. John 
is valuable as a philosophical presentation of Jesus 
rather than as a history of his life. 
ARTICLES 
PorTER, FRANK C. The Sayings of 
Jesus about the First and the Last. 
Journal of Biblical Literature, 1906, 
Pp. 97-110. 
Professor Porter shows that sayings about the 


RELATED 

ARTICLES 
WarFIELD, B. B. Africa and the Be- 
ginnings of Christian Latin Literature. 

American Journal of Theology, Janu- 

ary, 1907, pp. 95-110. 

The great indebtedness of Latin Christianity to 
North Africa is vividly shown; indeed, the Africans 
appear as from first (Tertullian) to last (Augustine) 
to be the leaders of Latin Christian thought. 


Forrest, ALBERTINA A. ‘The Cry 
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first and the last reported in the gospels probably 
go back to utterances of Jesus of an ethical rather 
than an eschatological nature, and suggests that 
other moral sayings of Jesus have similarly been 
made to bear an eschatological ing. 


Grecory, C. R. John 5:7, 8. Ameri- 
can Journal of Theology, January, 
1907, pp. 131-38. 

The famous Comma Johanneum, on the Three 
Heavenly Witnesses, cannot be traced farther back 
than the Spanish heretic Priscillian, 380 a.p. It 
is rare in Vulgate manuscripts earlier than the 
eleventh or twelfth century, and of course in Greek 
manuscripts has no status whatever. Recent dis- 
cussions of it by Roman Catholic scholars show 
that many of them are disposed to reject the inter- 
polation despite the decree of the Council of Trent 
(1546), the finding of the Inquisition (1897), and 
the authority of the Vulgate. 


SUBJECTS 
“Back to Christ;” Its Implication. 
Ibid., pp. 56-73. 
The cry “Back to Christ” is held to be ‘‘unscien- 
tific and pre-evolutionary.” 

PorTER, FRANK C. The Sufficiency of 
the Religion of Jesus. Ibid., pp. 74-94. 
Asearching inquiry into the real content of Jesus’ 

teaching and Christian faith, concluding that, so 

far from having outgrown Jesus, the modern reli- 
gious seeker will find God only through him. The 
cry “‘ Back to Christ’’ has thus a real justification. 
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